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FLORIDA WILDLIFE'S 


fishing Citatiou 


“for that BIG ONE that DIDN’T get away” 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


All fish must be taken from the 
fresh waters of the state of Florida, 
as defined by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. Fish must 
be caught on conventional fly, 
spinning, or bait-casting tackle, 
with artificial or live bait, in the 


presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and 
recorded at a fishing camp or 
tackle store within the state by 
the owner, manager, or an author- 
ized agent of the respective estab- 
lishment. 


Application for a Florida Wild- 
life Fishing Citation must be made 
within 10 days of the date fish 
was caught. Application must be 
made on the prescribed form as 
shown on this page. (Requests for 
additional forms should be ad- 
dressed to: Florida Wildlife, Game 
G Fresh Water Fish Commission, 


Tallahassee, Florida.) 


Citation, showing recorded data 
of the catch, will be mailed to the 
applicant upon receipt of applica- 


tion form that has been properly 


filled out and signed. 





Florida Wildlife Fishing Citations are available without charge, to 
any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife Magazine, and their im- 
mediate families, who catch any of the following fresh-water game 
fish of the prescribed size requirements; 


SPECIES 
LARGEMOUTH BASS SHELLCRACKER 
8 pounds or larger : _.......2 pounds or larger 
CHAIN PICKEREL BLACK CRAPPIE 
4 pounds or larger —... ..,..4 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) RED BREAST 
142 pounds or larger aneugons _....1 pound or larger 
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CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed 
listed below: 


Del Gente idee 


Species of Fish__._-——S——————s—CSCsC‘(CSC—CSC—CSCSsCS Wei hht# CTCtC(CttCSCS:C:C Leng th 


Type of Tackle, Bait Used == a 


Where Cought_ CC‘ UCC (COD 
Catch Witnessed by 


Registered, Weighed by __ ——=———SEEOOOOCOCSCsCSCs<‘—C<CSSSFPs tt 


(Signature of Applicant) | 


data 
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16-POUNDER the February issue, Florida Wildlife. 

The Roseland Club unanimously agrees 
that the State of Florida should adopt more 
restrictive standards for regulating outdoor 
advertising than the minimum standards 
announced by the Department of Com- 
merce, as indicated in this article, and we 
desire to go on record to that effect. 

Mrs. R. L. Cammack, Seey. 
Roseland Garden Club 
Roseland, Florida 


Editor: 

[ am sending a photo along with this 
application for a Florida Wildlife Fishing 
Citation. I caught this largemouth bass from 
Lake Wauburg, Alachua County, on Febru- 
ary 1, at approximately 5:30 p.m., using 
spineast tackle with six-pound test mona- 
filament line. It was weighed and witnessed, 


ON LIGHT TACKLE 
Dear Sir: 

If the enclosed picture included a can of 
worms and a cane pole, I suppose it would 
be typical, but the four bass and one jack 
was taken on light tackle and live bait by 
young Jack E. Scott, of Belle Glade, Fla, 


NW AN 





at the Baird Hardware Company, Gaines- 
ville, the day after and the weight was wit- 
nessed at an even 16 pounds, and measured 
284 inches in length. 
Carl Bowman 
Gainesville, Fla. 


IN ENGLAND TOO 


Dear Sir: 

We have long subscribed to Florida Wild- 
life and would like to say that it is a favorite 
in our home. We just received a letter from 
our son in the Air Force, stationed in Eng- 
land, saying he had found one of your mag- 
azines there, and how much he enjoyed 
reading about home. I'd like to include him 
on your subscription list, and am sure other 
parents would do the same if the thought 
occurred to them. 

Mrs. Merrill Williams 


Jacksonville, Fla This picture might serve to encourage 


other nine-year-olds concerning the thrills 
of fishing. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
Dear Editor: 

At the last meeting of the Roseland Gar- 
den Club, the Secretary was instructed to 
write to you as a follow-up on “Guide for 
Outdoor Advertising” which appeared in 


Mark Challancin 
J-Mark Fish Camp 
South Bay, Fla. 





Keep America Beautiful 
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BASS ON BREAM 
Gentlemen: 

On February 7, while fishing for bluegill 
bream on a private pond near Vero Beach, 
I hung a bluegill on a small bream-size 
hook. Before I could reel him in, the six 





pound bass in photo, hit the bream, and I 
had quite a time landing him on that small 
hook. 


Wim. B. Hollinger 
Soil Conservation Service 
Vero Beach, Florida 


TWO FOR ONE 
Dear Sir: 

Two Fishing Citation applications en- 
closed for bass caught by Dr, J. D. Van 
Schoick, from Hanover, Mich. The 10- 
pound, 8-ounce largemouth was caught with 
light tackle (live bait) and measured 27 
inches. The 8-pounder measured 24 inches 
and was caught with spinning tackle, and 
live bait, 

Tex L’Argent 
Bass Capital Resort 
Crescent City, Fla. 


EVERY YEAR 
The Editors: 

Enclosed you will find my application for 
another fishing citation, duly witnessed, and 
notarized. | have managed to get one of 
your citations every year since 1953, all for 
bass, and will try not to break the series. 
These citations hang in my office, and the 
largest was an Ill-pound, 4-ounce lunker 
caught from Lake Crescent. 

I just barely made it with this bass I 
caught while fishing on Lake Talquin, near 
Quincey, as it just did weigh two ounces 
over that eight pound size limit vou have. 


G. G. Enslinger 
New Orleans, La. 
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CLICHES AND COMMITTEES 





qp™ SOPHISTICATED world of today 
seems to have an abhorrence 
for what is termed cliches; but, 
nevertheless, some of these old- 
termed “trite” sayings have homely 
truths of which the present genera- 
tion could well take stock. For ex- 
ample, Mark Twain’s oft-quoted re- 
mark: “That everybody talks about 
the weather but nobody does any- 
thing about it” certainly applies to 
some aspects of the conservation 
movement. 

One of the most deadly inventions 
for frustrating busy people is the 
committee system. Of course, po- 
tency of the committee system for 
defeating definitive action is not 
confined, as I understand it, to con- 
servation alone. It appears to be a 
rather common disease of industry, 
the Armed Forces, and, most cer- 
tainly, legislative bodies, as well as 
a gimmick of confusion for conser- 
vation. 

Some people have the idea that 
committees are glorified bull ses- 
sions; others that they are a form 
of mutual admiration society. Still 
others say that a committee is pri- 
marily for the purpose of individu- 
als tooting their own horns, if they 
can get the floor and shout every- 
body else down, that is. Some ad- 
ministrators have the old-fashioned 
notion that committees are supposed 
to arrive at conclusions and then go 
into action; others like the “together- 
ness’ idea, where the group makes 
up the boss’ mind. 

The committee idea has pretty 
well taken over the conservation 
movement. The number of commit- 
tees to which a person belongs 


By ERNEST SWIFT 
National Wildlife Federation 


brands his importance, together with 
the size of the brief case he carries. 
About the only people that are not 
on committees are the ones who do 
the work. Being on committees 
doesn’t leave much time for fighting 
forest fires, stopping floods, terrac- 
ing hillsides, marking timber, plant- 
ing wildlife cover and fish, or re- 
search and such. 

Public agencies haven’t any cor- 
ner on the committee business. The 
farmers have committees to tell Con- 
gress how much money to budget 
for subsidies; the stockmen have 
committees to defend their constitu- 
tional and preferential rights to 
graze livestock on the people’s pub- 
lic domain, Labor, management, the 
P.T.A., the Boy Scouts, and the 
W.C.T.U also have committees. But 
the people who really hug the com- 
mittee system to their bosoms are 
those in citizens’ organizations which 
continually decide how other peo- 
ple should run their businesses. It is 
a more fascinating form of recreation 
than bridge or pocket billiards—it 
costs less and there is no responsi- 
bility involved. 

The term used for this pastime is 
“democracy in action.” The action 
part is a misnomer. The few who do 
not like the committees go to the 
polls with the idea that they will be 
heard. In all probability, a commit- 
tee picked the candidates, so even 
the rugged individualist can’t escape 
the influence of the committee sys- 
tem. 

The committee philosophy of do- 
ing things has become so entrenched 
in our democratic processes that it is 
something of a teething ring for the 





THE COVER — Florida long ago received national acclaim as being the 
number one state for year-round variety fishing. The Florida largemouth 
bass is classed by itself in many species listings, and although any size is 
considered a worthy angling opponent, it generally takes a six-pownder 
or larger to gain recognition in the weight-division. Other popular fresh 
water game fishes are the chain pickerel (jackfish), bluegill, shellceracker, 
black crappie (speckled perch), redbreast, warmouth, and stumpknocker. 
Photo by Bruce Mozert, Florida’s Silver Springs 
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rising generations. They grow up 
dreaming of success without the irri- 
tation of having to accept responsi- 
bilities or make decisions. The man 
who wants to get something done is 
continually out-voted. If he wants 
to work on the land he won’t have 
any interference; he'll be out there 
all by himself with his tree planting, 
terracing and other menial jobs. 
However, if he is in an office, he 
won't be able to find a desk without 
a committee around it. As American 
institutions, the committee system 
and the coffee break are running 
about neck-and-neck. 

The next thing will be a commit- 
tee waterfowl program, where a 
committee determines whether a 
duck or a goose flying by is legal; 
then, of course, a vote would have to 
be taken determining who would do 
the shooting. 

Committees are now considered a 
part of our living and social stand- 
ards and, although an accepted way 
of life in all parts of the nation, the 
Nation’s Capital is super big-league 
for committee activities. If Congress 
ever passed a law prohibiting com- 
mittees, the solons would only be 
inviting an increase in unemploy- 
ment compensation funds. It would 
probably be challenged in the courts 
as some sort of an unethical and dis- 
criminatory law. 

I worked for a Scotsman for many 
a year who was a one-man commit- 
tee and the boss. He and I held many 
a committee meeting where I lis- 
tened while he told me what to do. 
At the end of our committee meet- 
ing, he would often make this com- 
ment: “Be sure and work the boys 
hard enough so they sleep good 
nights.” Today this would be consid- 
ered a cliche. 

Undoubtedly, if there was more 
work done on the land, and less time 
spent in committee rooms, there 
would be more basic conservation 
accomplished as well as more dream- 
less slumber. @ 






































By DENVER 


N INTERESTING ITEM came 
across my desk the other day. 
In the January issue of HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE, Hubert Humphrey, U. S. 
Senator from Minnesota, writes a 
most timely article, titled a plan to 
save TREES, LAND AND Boys. Not only 
has Senator Humphrey writ!°n 
about what to do about our naturai 
resources but also considers the 
human factors involved. 

He offers in the article the crea- 
tion of the YOUTH CONSERVA- 
TION CORPS to take care of both 
our human and natural resources. 

At the same time the article was 
released, Senator Humphrey pre- 
sented his proposal to the Senate. A 
co-sponsored proposal was _ intro- 
duced in the House of Representa- 
tives by Congressman John Blatnik, 
also from Minnesota. 
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No doubt, this could be what we 
have been waiting for in the field of 
conservation. The YOUTH CON- 
SERVATION CORPS would be pat- 
terned after the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps organized in the early 
thirties. 

Whatever the thinking about the 
article, either pro or con, it is a defi- 
ite challenge to all of us. 

i ie * 

In reviewing the February Con- 
servation News bulletin, official pub- 
lication of the National Wildlife 
Federation, I found an editorial can- 
didly written (as it is so often) by 
Executive Director Ernest Swift, 
who points a finger at us for closer 
examination. 

The editorial, YoUTH AND A CRUCI- 
BLE OF SELF-SUFFICIENCY, is worth 
reading. He treats again the social 


The first presentation of Ranger Awards by the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, was 

made recently to five Boy Scouts of Troop 8, Eustis, Florida. From left: Denver Ste. Claire, 

presenting awards to Scouts Frank Asbeck, David Walker, Chane Alyea, Walter Osteen, and 
John McEachan, Jr. Scout Master, John McEachan., 5r., right, looks on. 


problem of “juvenile delinquency.” 
He contends ... “Our society has al- 
lowed the law of the jungle and cess- 
pools of degeneracy to develop in the 
very midst of the highest living 
standards and create far more de- 
generate conditions than ever exist- 
ing on our frontiers —and society 
has dubbed this “juvenile delin- 
quency.” 

Mr. Swift concludes... “As a sub- 
stitute for frontier ways of life, why 
not reactivate the old CCC Camp 
idea?” ... 

* = 

Perhaps if we provoke the general 
public into action regarding such 
constructive programs, we can start 
a rehabilitation program in this 
country, that will benefit everyone. 

Whatever method is used to solve 
these present day problems let us 
get on with it and not procrastinate 
any longer. 

a ar i 

The CAMPING magazine for the 
February issue contains some very 
worthwhile reading. Several articles 
struck my fancy; such as, Truth 
From Nature; Encourage Creativ- 
ity; and How Does Your Camp Rate 
on Conservation. The latter article 
is written by Reynold E. Carlson. 
Mr. Carlson is Director of Conser- 
vation Project for the American 
Camping Association. (To my way 
of thinking, Camping today is a 
therapy for our national problems.) 


An Open Letter 
Dear Mom and Dad: 

Thanks so very much for your 
inquiries about our 1959 summer 
encampment at Lake Eaton in the 
Ocala National Forest. 

We have been receiving requests 
as far back as December and now 
the tempo has increased since spring 
and summer are well on their way. 
Camping is just around the corner. 
We have been answering your let- 
ters and telling you that just as soon 
as the applications are printed, you 
will receive them in the mail. By 
the time this issue (April) is re- 
leased all of you will have had 
your requests filled. 

We plan many new things this 
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year. Right now I am busy answer- 
ing mail requesting information 
about counseling at our beautiful 
camp. 

Our staff will consist of many spe- 
cialists this year. More than at any 
other time. 

And, Mom, we are still using the 
age level separation periods. All 8-12 
and all 13-16 ages will be grouped, 
each with their own camping period. 

This year there will be only one 
camping period for the older boys, 
ages 13-16. 

Yes, there will be a two-week 
camping period again this year. 
Same age group as last year, 8-12. 

And don’t forget that, for the first 
time, this year we are going to have 
a two-week camping period for the 
girls, 9-16. During this camping 
period, girls will be separated ac- 
cording to ages. The 9-12 and 13-16 
age groups will live in different 
quarters and will have a different 
program. 

Remember, too, that we are now 
members of the AMERICAN CAMPING 
ASSOCIATION. That is THE stamp of 
approval in camping. 

Dad, don’t forget that your boy 
or girl is protected from the time 
they leave your care and become 
our charges. Insurance is carried 
on each boy and girl. 

We are planning new things by 
the score. All of which means I am 
certain that you mothers and fathers 
will be very proud to send your 
youngster to the YOUTH CONSERVA- 
TION CAMP. If you are driving 
around the Ocala National Forest 
some afternoon, drop in and visit 
with us. 

Until we see you on the day of 
arrival — first day of camp, stay in 
the best of health and keep happy. 
Say “hello” to that camper for me. 

ae am ae 
Scouting for Conservation Program 


Our good friend, Mr. John Mc- 
Eachan, Sr., Scoutmaster of Troop 8, 
Eustis, has been really working with 
his scouts. I just received two more 
applications certifying the rank of 
Ranger. The new Rangers are 
Chane Alyea and David Walker. 
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With these two names added, the 
total is five and all of these during 
the first 42 days of the new year. 
Total for the state is 14 at this 
writing. 

Keep up the good work, Scouts of 
Troop 8, Eustis, and our most sin- 
cere congratulations go to you. 


Director 

You campers will appreciate this! 
Got a letter, the other day, from 
Lloyd Morgan. Remember him? He 
was director of the summer camp, 
1957. Lloyd sends his best regards 
to all of the staff and campers who 
remember him. He is teaching at 
Monticello College, Alten, Illinois. 
If any of you wish to drop a line or 
two to him, I am sure he would like 
to hear from you. 


St. Petersburg Jr. Rod-Gun Club 
Reports they are bringing in many 
new members with their new arch- 
ery program and increased activities 
in camping trips. Mrs. Marie Puckett 
reports, too, that she is getting more 
adult interest in the program. 


Bartow Club 
Mr. B. L. Timmons, sponsor of the 
Bartow Junior Conservation Club, 
writes us that they have elected new 
officers as follows: Doyle Hill, Presi- 





dent; Joel Bennett, Vice President; 
Robert Blackman, Secretary; Mich- 
ael Ray, Treasurer. 

The club now has 24 members. 

Mr. Timmons has done a terrific 
job in Bartow with the young boys 
interested in outdoors and conserva- 
tion. I believe the club is now in its 
sixth year. 

Land O’ Lakes 

Accepted an invitation from Ralph 
Tompkins, teacher, over at Land O’ 
Lakes school, the other day. Mr. 
Tompkins was teaching last year at 
Dade City-Pasco High School. There 
he organized the Pasco Trail Blazers. 
He has 72 youngsters, junior high 
level and up, interested in starting a 
Conservation Club in the Land O’ 
Lakes School. I talked to a general 
assembly of 150 students and at 
least half indicated they would like 
a club for their school and commu- 
nity. 


American Camping Association 

Just recently received a certificate 
from ACA to instruct the Camp- 
craft certification program for camp 
counselors. The course was given 


by Dr. Frances Hall and 18 adults 
from many agencies attended. It 
was the first certificate course of- 
fered in Florida. @ 


Panama City Herald Photo 


The Panama City Girl's Conservation Club met recently and enjoyed a special program 

presented by Jim Floyd of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. Shown above, from 

left, are, Janet Street, president of the Club; Joe Saunders, Soil Conservation Dept.: quest 
speaker Jim Floyd, and Sue Johnson, past president. 








By CHUCK SCHILLING 


HERE ARE PROBABLY more bona 

fide fishing experts per square 
mile in Florida than anywhere else 
in the world, and of those experts 
not resident of the Sunshine State, a 
good portion are already making 
plans to correct that error. The high 
degree of expertness the Florida 
angler attains tends to make us for- 
get that here, as elsewhere, new con- 
verts, both young and old, are tak- 
ing up the sport every day. These 
new anglers make the same mis- 
takes in Florida as in other loca- 
tions. This column, coming as it 
does in FLORIDA WILDLIFE’s Spring 
Fishing Issue, will be devoted to 
suggestions to these neophytes. 


Pump That Rod 

One of the most common errors 
made by beginners is the improper 
use of spinning tackle. By spinning, 
I mean both open and closed face 
spinning reels and all types of spin- 
east reels. These spinning reels, if 
balanced to proper rods and lines, 
can and do make astonishing catches 
of huge fish. To me, one of the most 
notable examples was an 86-pound 
tarpon taken by Howard Clark of 
Miami a few years back, using spin- 
ning tackle and 6-pound test line. 

These catches, on this light tackle, 
are made possible by the slip clutch 
mechanism of the reel’s drag. To use 
this drag properly, the angler must 
learn to “pump” his fish. This pump- 
ing is necessary, because very little 
pressure can be put on the fish 
merely by turning the reel handles 
against the clutch assembly. As a 
matter of fact, this same basic prin- 
ciple is true in most reels employing 
a slip clutch or star drag arrange- 
ment. Most of us are familiar with 
the rod pumping technique em- 


ployed in deep-sea fishing with con- 
ventional boat rod and star drag 
reel, 

In sailfishing, for instance, the 
angler sets the drag just under the 
breaking strain of the line. This 
point is determined by testing the 
amount of tension with the line run- 
ning through the rod’s guides and 
tip-top and then fastened to a solid 
object. It must be remembered that 
the friction developed by the line 
running through the guides and tip- 
top, when the rod is flexed, is usual- 
ly as great or greater than the strain 
produced by the reel’s clutch. 

With the reel’s drag so set, the 
angler fights his fish by winding in 
slack line, while lowering the rod 
tip and then exerting a strong pull 
on the fish by raising the rod tip 
high over his head. This is the clas- 
sical pumping action that is an ab- 
solute must in deep-sea fishing. 

This pumping action is no less im- 








portant when using spinning tackle. 
As with star drag reels, little pres- 
sure can be applied through the 
reel, It’s the combination of reel 
drag, balanced tackle, and pumping 
action that whips the fish. Most of 
us have used this technique so long 
that it’s now second nature, and we 
do it without conscious effort. It’s 
a good habit to acquire — so — if 
you are having trouble with the 
control of heavy fish with your spin- 
ning gear, remember to pump that 


rod. 


Eye Strain 

Years ago, I fished with a good 
friend who had read an article 
claiming that sunglasses were not 
natural and were unnecessary and 
undesirable. For some reason, my 
friend, Hank, a really smart cookie 
in most respects, bought this line of 
malarkey whole hog. He refused to 
wear sunglasses of any kind. In 
those days, we fished together a lot 
and much of the time was in the 
summer months. 

After a day or two on the water, 
Hank’s eyes would look like red 
marbles in a plate of milk. I argued 
with him and tried to dissuade him, 
all to no avail. He was convinced 
and would accept no advice. Today, 
my friend not only wears the best 
sunglasses available but needs to 
carry eye medication he uses several 
times every day. His sunburned 
eyes suffered real damage from the 
beating he gave them. 

If you spend much time in the 
Florida sun, you should give your 


Elmer Aldacosta pumps a big one in on light 

spinning gear. Without this pumping action, 

few big fish would be caught on this type 
tackle. 
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eyes a break by protecting them 
from the sun’s glare. It would be 
well to remember that all colored 
or dark glasses are not proper sun- 
glasses and may give little or no pro- 
tection. Actually, you should never 
look through any glass that is not 
optically correct. 

Best sunglasses I have found are 
made by the American Optical Com- 
pany. They are called Calobar, 
True-Color, and Cosmetan. Calobar 
is a green lens, True-Color a natural 
gray that is supposed to give cor- 
rect color value vision, and Cosme- 
tan a dark tan lens that I, personal- 
ly, prefer for Florida conditions. 

All these glasses are made with a 
Polaroid filter cemented between 
two glass lenses. This gives the 
same impact protection as safety 
glass in a ear. These sunglasses can 
be purchased from your optician. 
They are a little expensive, but they 
are worth it. 


Sunburn 

Many people not familiar with our 
Florida sun fail to give it proper re- 
spect in another way. Your skin, as 
well as your eyes, needs some pro- 
tection. A deep tan is not true pro- 
tection from the sun’s harmful ef- 
fects. Too much sun over too long 
a period can be very bad, indeed. It 
can lead to excessive skin dryness, 
excessive skin wrinkles, and, in 
many cases, to skin cancer. 

To protect yourself properly, wear 
sufficient clothing, clothes light in 
color and loose fitting for comfort, 
roll down those sleeves, wear a hat 
(preferably one with a deep brim — 
this is much better than a billed cap, 
which affords little protection for 
your neck and ears). Last but far 
from least, use a protective sunburn 
cream of some sort. 

Sea and Ski Suntan Lotion is the 
preparation I’ve found for beating 
the Florida sun. I’ve never known 
this cream to fail to give adequate 
protection if used as directed. If 
your face is extremely sensitive to 
sun, make it a habit to wash fre- 
quently with fresh water during ex- 
posure and before reapplying a sun- 
tan lotion. This fresh-water rinsing 
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Charley Waterman, expert Florida outdoorsman, wears long sleeved shirt, a wide brimmed 
hat, and dark Polaroid glasses for protection against the sun. His example is one we could 
all follow. 


helps by removing salt particles ac- 
cumulated either through perspira- 
tion or salt spray. 


Old Debbil Salt 

Not only is much of Florida's fish- 
ing water salty, but it is much saltier 
than sea water found in other places. 
I mean we've really got salt. Flor- 
ida salt water will eat up just about 
anything, and it’s not just the salt 
that causes all the trouble. 


Our salt water contains many 
minerals, chemicals, and acids be- 
side salt. All these ingredients join 
forces in attacking your fishing and 
boating equipment. Particularly is 
this true about fishing reels. There 
is no such thing as a fishing reel that 
doesn’t need protection from salt 
and care after salt-water use. 


One of the most renowned fishing 
products manufactured in Florida is 
the famous line of Fin-Nor Big 
Game Reels made in Miami. These 
reels are hand-built with loving 
care to standards of excellence that 
have nothing whatever to do with 
price. The materials that go into 
Fin-Nor Deep-Sea Fishing Reels are 
the very best that can be found. 
Still, the manufacturer of these reels 
recommends they be washed with 


fresh water and lightly lubricated 
after every using. 

Most anglers can’t sport a Fin- 
Nor Reel, but it would be wise to 
take a tip from the Fin-Nor Instruc- 
tion Manual in the care of whatever 
reel you do own. When you fish in 
salt water, wash everything down in 
fresh water thoroughly when you 
get home. This is something you 
can’t overdo. 

Wash your boat and trailer, rods 
and reels, lures, and other equip- 
ment. I use a garden hose for this 
job, but one way or the other, make 
it a habit to wash the salt off your 
fishing equipment. It’s like putting 
money in the bank. 


Keep It Simple 

Last but far from least is the ad- 
vice to keep it simple. This applies 
to everything about angling. Don’t 
get to be a “gadgeteer.” Buy the 
best equipment you can afford, then 
learn to take care of it properly and 
get the most out of it. This will be 
a big job. 

The most expert anglers have the 
least amount of equipment. Experi- 
ence has taught them the value of 
simplicity. A few lures of the basic 
types are all you really need. Most 

(Continued on page 50) 





FLORIDA CLUB NEWS 


Federation Notes 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 





PPROVAL OF FLORIDA’s proposed 
™& boating safety law has been 
expressed by many persons con- 
cerned with the national boating 
picture. 

In a recent letter to Dr. H. R. Wil- 
ber, chairman of the governor’s ad- 
visory committee on water access 
and water traffic safety, Fred B. Lif- 
ton, legislative coordinator of the 
Outboard Boating Club of America, 
complimented the group on their 
proposed measure. 

“T very much appreciate the op- 
portunity of seeing in advance the 
report of your committee on water 
access and water safety,” Lifton 
stated. “You are certainly to be con- 
gratulated upon an excellent job 
done in a very brief period of time. 
I have seen many comparable re- 
ports which were worked over for a 
much longer period which do not 
measure up in any respect to this 
comprehensive job which you have 
done.” 

Don Cullimore of Jacksonville, a 
member of the Florida committee, 
met with Lifton in Chieago during 
the National Boat Show there to 
discuss plans for publicizing Flor- 
ida’s legislative effort. Cullimore, 
who has been active in Florida’s 
boating affairs for several years, 
was a recipient of a governor’s 
award for his work. 

The Outboard Boating Club of 
America is becoming a powerful in- 
fluence in waterways matters. It is 
a national association of the out- 
board industry, serving manufac- 
turers and dealers in boats, motors, 
trailers, accessories and supplies. 

The Florida measure, which is to 
be introduced at the next state legis- 
lature, was described in some detail 
in a recent issue of Florida Wild- 
life. Briefly, it provides for registra- 
tion of all motor-driven boats and 
sets forth safety regulations for their 
operation. All motor boats are to 
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carry identification numbers and 
are to be registered every three 
years with a small registration fee. 
Funds secured from the registra- 
tion will be used for administration 
of the law with excess monies going 
for conservation activities, The pro- 
posed law is the direct result of a 
national measure which provides for 
federal regulation of boating in 
cases where individual states do not 
provide their own legislation. 


Legislative Program 

Florida sportsmen have been 
asked to support a legislative pro- 
gram recently summarized by the 
Florida Wildlife Federation. A brief 
listing of Federation-backed meas- 
ures is as follows: 

1. A bill provided for the legisla- 
ture on water traffic safety for all 
power-driven boats on Florida wa- 
ters as presented by the governor's 
advisory committee. 

2. Three bills providing public ac- 
cess to Florida waters: 

a. A bill providing the road de- 
partment with broadened responsi- 
bilities permitting the use of such 
funds as gas tax monies on fuel used 
on waterways alone in the acquisi- 
tion, building and maintenance of 
roadways and other access facilities 
for public use where such are not 
now in existence. 

b. A bill providing county com- 
missioners with authority to con- 
demn lands to provide public ingress 
and egress to certain public waters. 

c. The measures calling for spe- 
cial legislative appropriation of 
about $1,000,000 for statewide fish- 
eries restoration and improvement 
including land and access points ac- 
quisition, boat launching sites, lake 
construction and control of unde- 
sirable water vegetation. 

3. An enabling act under which 
the federal government may use fed- 
eral duck stamp revenue to pur- 
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W. Turner Wallis, Tallahassee, received the 

top award,— Florida Conservationist of the 

Year 1958 —for his life-long efforts in Con- 
servation. 


In the March ‘59 issue of FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE (page 9), a complete list of 
Conservationists receiving special awards 
from the Sears Foundation-Florida Wildlife 
Federation annual Conservation Awards Pro- 
gram, was published. From each category, 
one conservationist was selected to receive 
a Governor's Award, Pictured here are 
those so honored by Florida's Gov. LeRoy 
Collins, at a special banquet held February 
21, at Tallahassee. 





chase Florida wetlands for wildlife 
management areas after approval by 
appropriate state authorities. 

4. A concurrent resolution en- 
dorsing a policy of cooperative regu- 
lation of fish in tidal waters by the 
state board of conservation and the 
game commission. This would per- 
mit development of more effective 
and workable regulations to ade- 
quately cope with the problem cre- 
ated by the mixing of salt and fresh 
water fish in tidal waters. 

5. A bill calling for a uniform 
$2.00 fresh water fishing license for 
all residents between the ages of 15 
and 65 years of age. Residents over 
65 years of age and children under 
15 would remain exempt. The cur- 
rent specification allows unlicensed 
residents to fish non-commercially 
with no more than three poles or 
lines in the county of their legal 
residence and would be repealed, 
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D. E. Williams, Tallahassee, re- 
ceived the Governor's State 


Award for Forestry Conservation, 
for educational work. 


Don Cullimore, Jacksonville, the 

Award for Outdoor Writers, for 

his work toward better boating 
legislation. 





Mrs. Finley C. Brooke, Leesburg, 

Best Club Relations, for action on 

conservation problems in the 
State. 





John E. Lambe, Marianna, Soil 
Conservation Award as a leader 
in application of modern con: 
servation methods. 





_ 


Robert Gottron, Stuart, Adult 

Guidance of Junior Conservation- 

ist Effort, for counseling interest- 
ed youngsters. 


Earl DeBarry, Ocala, Governor's 

State Award as Junior Conserva- 

tionist, for leadership in youth 
conservation work. 
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J. W. St. Clair, Lake Park. Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Conserva- 


tion award for improvement of 
wildlife status. 


Dewitt C. Crawford, Crystal River, 

Salt Water Conservation Award 

as a leading figure in salt-water 
conservation. 


The bill would also license trotline 
fishermen. 

6. A bill providing for a salt wa- 
ter fishing license, receipts from 
which would be used for research, 
maintenance or improvement of salt 
water fishing facilities in the state. 

7. Provision for a bait dealers’ li- 
cense clarifying the present law and 
establishing fees. The exact speci- 
fications to be included are being 
recommended by the Florida Whole- 
sale Dealers Association of Lees- 
burg. 

8. A measure concerning alligator 
hunters’ and dealers’ licenses. It is 
believed the specifications of this bill 
will be endorsed by commercial hide 
dealers and hunters. 

9. Provision for a wild animal ex- 
hibitors’ license, clarifying regula- 
tory authority over caged animals 
and birds, providing an inspection 
system to control treatment and 
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sanitation. Licensing to be based 
on number of animals exhibited. 

10. Provision of a frog dealers’ 
license, similar to the present fresh 
water fish dealers’ law and backed 
by commercial frog industry. 

11. Provision for a commercial 
shooting preserve license similar to 
that used in other states and recom- 
mended by the Sportsman’s Service 
Bureau. 

12. Repeal 
hunting laws. 


of present Sunday 


Water Quality 

A permanent committee for con- 
trol of Florida water quality has 
been recommended by John Wake- 
field, director of the water resources 
department. 

Present laws regulating water re- 
sources exclude water quality con- 
trol from the duties of the depart- 
ment of water resources, leaving it 





entirely within the province of the 
public health department. The prob- 
lems of water purity are so closely 
tied in with water resources that 
members of water resource study 
groups feel that quality should be 
considered in any study aimed at 
water conservation. 

A water quality study group head- 
ed by Dr. H. R. Wilber, Federation 
president, met recently with a water 
resource study group in Gainesville 
to make the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. This committee urges that ade- 
quate funds be made available to 
the state agencies concerned with 
water quality for any and all uses 
so that research may be undertaken 
to collect basic data in the field of 
water quality. 

2. That a permanent committee 
be established for the study of where 

(Continued on page 47) 
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The author and several Florida friends. 


‘YMIE'S VOICE WHEN HE phoned me, had the raw, 
hysterical quality of a frustrated Hollywood 
press agent. 

“You've let me down,” he snarled. “You promised 
that when our visitor arrived he would enjoy some 
of the finest fishing in all of Florida—” 

“What’s gone wrong?” I interrupted. “I personally 
made all the arrangements.” 

“Ha! You sure did!” Hymie shrilled. “ ‘All this 
guy's gotta do is sit in a deck chair,’ you said. ‘And if 
he’s sober enough to hold the rod he’ll get a crack 
at sailfish, dolphin, bonito—’ ”’ 

“Well, what the devil more does he want? Have 
I got to go along and wind the reel for him?” 

“No, you dumb ox, he wants fresh water,” Hymie 
screamed. “You understand? He hates salt water.” 

“Let him fill a bathtub, then!” 

I banged down the phone. Fresh water ... the 
heck! Way down here at the bottom of the Florida 





peninsula . . . smack in the middle of world-famous 
big game seas ... and the guy wants to fish for 
crappies! 


The phone was ringing. It was Hymie. “Look, 
dear boy, let’s not get excited,” he pleaded, calming 
his own high-strung voice with great effort. “If I 
don’t get this contract I’m ruined. I’m with a knife 
in the back. ’m—but n’mind, I begin to see a bonus 
in this thing; a trip to Havana for you and the missus, 
maybe, all expenses paid, of course. But first—” 

“Yeah, I know,” I broke in sourly. “Where is this 
Mr. Big of yours staying?” 
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GOLD 
COAST 
BASS 


BY GEORGE X. SAND 





Mr. Big wanted the best in 
large-mouth bass fishing, 
and I planned to give him just 


that —the hard way! 


Hymie named an exclusive Miami Beach hotel. 

“Tl go see him,” I growled. “Maybe I can interest 
him in a couple of those long-stemmed dolls from 
the Malabar chorus.” 

Mr. Big, however, was interested solely in fishing. 
Fresh water fishing, that is. Pacing restlessly back and 
forth along the terrace of his expensive ocean-front 
apartment, he waved a ham-like paw toward the 
sparkling Gulf Stream. 

“Look at it,” he roared. “If I had wanted this I 
could have gone to Nova Scotia, or Tampico, or 
Honolulu,” 

I felt like telling him of another place he could 
have gone, too. Instead, I asked bluntly: “Just what 
is your idea of fishing, mister?” 

He paused in mid-stride. “Bass,” he snapped. 
“Large-mouth bass!” The very mention of the word 
seemed to soften some of that President of the Board 
fire in his eyes. 

A wild idea hit me. But when I looked at his 
sagging waistline, I shuddered. 

“What is it, young man? Speak up,” he ordered 
sternly. 

I decided not to pull any punches. “Frankly, you 
don’t impress me as the type—” 

“Never mind how I impress you! If bass are in- 
volved—?” 
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Mr. Big winced when he encountered the 6-wheeled juggernaut that 
was to take him deep into the ‘Glades. | felt he had met his match 
at last. 


“You might have to spend a night on the ground,” 
I warned. 

“When do we leave?” he snapped. 

“Any time you’re ready.” 

“Meet me in the lobby in twenty minutes!” 


A short half hour later his booted figure clumped 
out of an elevator. And if others in the luxurious 
lobby stared at the old felt hat, the faded plaid shirt, 
the armful of assorted fishing gear he carried, it was 
perfectly obvious that he gave not a single dam. 

‘I’m ready, young man.” 

It didn’t require a second glance at the worn rod 
eases, the dented flashlight that protruded from one 
hip pocket, to warn me that I had an experienced 
fisherman on my hands. From here on out, I decided 
grimly, Hymie’s contract depended solely upon Lady 
Luek — and one old Cracker guide whom I’d come 
to know only as Sam. 

Fortunately, Sam, who lives in his frogger’s shack 
at the edge of the great Everglades swamp where it 
stretches away westward immediately behind Miami 
and Florida's other Gold Coast cities, proved to be at 
home. As we drove up I could see him in the yard, a 
lanky, sun-baked native with solemn expression. He 
stood beside a weird-looking vehicle that boasted six 
enormous donut-tired wheels, two of which were 


Before long the setting changed and we found ourselves entering 
upon a great, silent plain of grass. Across the vast golden sea there 
lay dozens of mysterious “tree islands.” 
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mounted dual on each side at the rear, a flat-bed body, 
and little else. 

“That’s a Glades-buggy,” I explained in answer to 
Mr. Big’s question. “If all goes well we'll be riding on 
it for the next 50 miles.” 

Mr. Big grunted. 

“Sam, you remember me,” I greeted hopefully. 
“Once you made the prediction that if half the vaca- 
tioning fishermen who come to Florida knew about 
the hidden fresh water potholes out here in the Ever- 
glades they’d never set foot on a pitching boat.” 

Sam nodded cautiously. 

“Well, I’ve got a man here who wants to be shown.” 

Sam’s glance suddenly wavered, threatened to 
wander. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

“What's the matter?” I asked quickly. 

“Wa-al, you know how ’tis . . .” the glance did 
drop. “Most us boys hereabouts like to keep sech 
places secret—” 

Mr. Big produced his wallet, handed Sam a crisp 
bill. “There’s another one like that waiting — once 
we start catching bass,” he promised. 

The size of the bill made Sam flush. “Reckon you 
got a fishin’ license, o’ course?” he asked Mr. Big. 

“Bought it yesterday.” 

“Let’s get goin’, then.” 

The Tamiami Trail led westward, an arrow-straight 
highway of white concrete that sped straight into the 
heart of this largest American tropic swamp, some 
4,000 square miles of moody, mysterious wasteland. 
Overhead as we hummed along the pastel sky 
stretched away serenely in all directions, seemingly 
held aloft by towering Bikini cloud formations that 
rose up at scattered intervals along the horizon. 

Because we were still within sight of Miami’s sun- 
bleached skyscrapers, little wildlife stirred; here and 
there red-shouldered hawks cruised low over the 
stretching marsh on either side; now and then, in 
the paralleling canal, left years before by the panting 
dredges that had built the road, there came the little 
splashings of coot and pied-billed grebes. The bright 
plain lay silent, untouched. 

When Sam turned off the highway we found our- 
selves rattling and bouncing along a secondary road 
of crushed coral rock. “How long does this last?” Mr. 
Big hollered, holding on painfully to the springless 
seat. 

“Not long,” Sam hollered back. “Soon we'll be 
leaving the road altogether.” 

Gradually the scenery changed, Sam slowed down, 
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pointing out tropic trees and shrubs, many of which 
Mr. Big had never heard of: mastic and Joewood, 
mahogany and gumbo limbo and a dozen others. 

“There are hundreds of different kinds,” Sam ex- 
plained, “This is the only spot in the United States 
that you'll find ’em, too. Too cold anywhere else. 
They been carried over here from Cuba and the 
West Indies by the hurricanes.” 

We took off into the bush, dodging sloughs and 
leaving a broad, 4-wheeled trail of crushed grass and 
small growth behind us in the wet places. At times 
we encountered similar trails that had been left by 
other swamp-buggies. 

In the sloughs stood stunted growths of gray cy- 
press. Frequently the spider-like roots of these strange 
trees waded across the mirror-like surfaces of scat- 
tered pools, broken now and then by feeding fish, oc- 
casionally by the heavier splash of a black otter de- 
serting the muddy bank. 

Strange, stork-like birds now put in an appear- 
ance, too. They flew in graceful echelons against the 
tinted skies or settled earthward to perch precariously 
on the slender trees amidst a great flapping and bal- 
ancing of wings. I recognized the gray Ward’s heron 
and the black and white wood ibis. Crested kingfishers 
clucked their way low across the lagoons and S-necked 
black water turkeys and other stately wading birds 
lined the shores, watching our passing with beady 
eyes. 

Before long the setting changed again. Now we 
found ourselves entering upon a great, silent plain 
of grass. Across the gently undulating surface of this 
vast golden sea there lay dozens of mysterious tree- 
islands or “hammocks” as they are called in Florida. 
Stretching away into the distance, they reminded one 
of motionless ships, anchored there by Him, who alone 
must know the secret of their origin, the reason for 
their existence. 

I could tell from the restless manner in which Mr. 
Big chewed the expensive cigar in his mouth that he 
was impatient to start fishing in this amazing paradise 
here at the bottom of the world. 

Sam, however, appeared in no hurry. He swung 
the Glades-buggy toward the nearest of the hammocks. 
As we rolled through a huge fern garden Sam pointed 
out delicate pineapple-like air plants and gorgeous 
wild orchids that hung high in the approaching trees. 
“You'll find 30 different kinds of wild orchids growing 
in here,” he announced proudly. “One variety reaches 
a weight of nearly 200 pounds.” 

Mr. Big didn’t appear impressed, and Sam con- 
tinued: “Not many Yankees know it, but Florida pro- 
vides mighty good huntin’ as well as fishin’, Take 
these big Everglades black bear; 500 pounds and up, 


"A crocodile.” Mr. Big shrilled, as the vine-eniangled ‘gator surfaced. 
— "Just a ‘gator,” Sam corrected automatically. “He won't hurt 
yuh none —” 
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With the very first strike, our President of the Board proved 
he was every inch a true sport fisherman, and anticipated 
every move of the leaping battler. 


largest in the country. And the wild hogs, the Florida 
brown deer, the panthers; the quail, dove, bronze 
turkeys —” 

We were inside the tropic-green coolness of the 
hammock now and Sam interrupted himself to point 
out several splashes of living color clinging to the 
crowding tree trunks. “The Liguus or tree snails,” he 
explained. “The finest porcelain man ever turned out 
can’t match the texture and coloring in those little 
spiral shells.” 

Here, in the subdued hush of the true tropic 
jungle, you got the impression of throbbing, strongly 
competitive life going on all about you. Multi-colored 
chameleons rustled over the loamy forest floor. Stri- 
dent bird cries rang out harshly at intervals from un- 
seen perches. A green snake with bright golden eyes 
went racing by in the half-light. 

Sam indicated the dark, oily leaves of a twisted 
strangular fig that grew nearby. Not too long ago the 
strangular had existed in the form of a seed upon the 
limb of another tree — probably dropped there by a 
passing bird. Quickly germinating, sending numerous 
root runners to the rich earth below, the killer tree 
had grimly proceeded to expand, gradually choking 
off its host’s supply of light and water. Now, its un- 
witting predecessor dead, it had already closed up the 
gaps, was occupying the victim’s exact spot in the 
forest. 

“All very interesting, but let’s get on with the 
fishing,” Mr. Big growled. “Bass fishing, that is.” 

Sam looked at him sharply. Then he drove us out 
of there. So fast that Mr. Big had to hang on again. 

Sam didn’t say another word until we stopped 
eventually at what was to be one of the last of the 
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disappearing hammocks. Here we saw fresh tracks 
of panther and turkey and wild pigs. Beyond stretched 
a whispering prairie of sawgrass that stood higher 
than a man’s head. 

By this time Mr. Big had become considerably 
shaken up. “What’re we stopping here for?” he 
barked suspiciously. 

“Camp,” Sam answered, “From now on we go on 
foot.” 

I winced at the prospect. Unless you found a trail, 
I knew that sawgrass could cut like a knife. The 
U. S. had never been able to defeat the Seminole 
Indians simply because they’d taken refuge behind it. 
It wasn’t hard to visualize my friend Hymie’s contract 
winging away toward the horizon.... 

An hour later we were still walking. Mr. Big, 
burdened by his own native weight plus the assort- 
ment of duffle he’d insisted on toting along, was in a 
perspiring, irritable mood. He’d relinquished the last 
vestige of gentlemanly control over his mounting tem- 
per when he’d almost stepped upon a disturbed snake. 
The big rattler had started to slip unobtrusively across 
the trail behind Sam, but, because Mr. B. blundered 
so closely after, the reptile had buzzed instead and 
coiled instantly into the deadly lateral-S position 

Sam had turned just in time to lop off the glaring 
head with the heavy machete he carried. But it had 
been close. 

After that, Mr. Big’s repeated slurs regarding what 
he termed the “asinine planning” behind this trip had 
begun to needle my own rising impatience. I felt like 
reminding him caustically that were it not for his 
extremist’s tastes we could right now be enjoying cool 
drinks; sprawled in comfortable chairs as we trolled 
leisurely over emerald seas. . 

But then suddenly, fully in keeping with the abrupt 
manner in which every change seemed to take place 
in this strange area, the giant grass disappeared and 

(Continued on page 46) 

















Db IS AN ARTIFICIAL lure fisherman. He is such 
a purist, in fact, that his arguments border on 
the fanatical. “Anyone who needs live bait to catch 
fish isn’t worthy of the name angler,” he claims. 

Friend David also is a bass fisherman. He’d as soon 
admit the world is flat as recognize another fish. 
“Shucks, any patch-seated kid can catch a dumb cat- 
fish or crappie,” he snorts. “But it takes skill to catch 
a bass.” 

I’ve learned long ago to respect the other man’s 
viewpoint. But I also strongly believe that the spirited 
channel catfish is our most underrated game fish. 
David, I decided, needed to be showed. 

Now I realize what I was up against. David and I 
have squared off in several fishing arguments before. 
It wouldn’t be easy. Sort of like attempting to scale 
a vertical bluff with both feet tied and holding a 
greased pig, I reasoned. But I was as ornery as David. 
Shortly opportunity beckoned. 

One spring day I got a fishing report that the bass 
were striking like mad on a nearby lake. Better yet. 
they were hitting top-water baits. It was the first 
surface action I’d heard of that year. This, I knew, 
David couldn't resist. 

When he answered his telephone and I dangled 
the bait before him, he swallowed the whole rig — 
hook, line, sinker and all. “Tell me, please,” he begged. 
“T’ve got my tackle already packed.” 
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A river with lots of current is a likely spot to find good channel 
catfish action. 





GO LIGHT FOR 


By RUSSELL TINSLEY 


“T’1] let you in on the secret and I'll even go fishing 
with you,” I said, “if you promise one thing.” 

“Anything,” David vowed reverently. 

“We'll go bass fishing tomorrow, but the next day 
we go catfishing,” I said. 

“Catfishing!” The spontaneous eruption like to have 
ruptured my eardrum. 

“Promise?” I asked, ignoring the outburst. 

There was a long pause. Finally he whispered 
meekly, “Okay, you scoundrel, if that’s the way it’s 
got to be.” Then he added emphatically, “But I won't 
like it. No use trying to make me.” 

The bass fishing trip was grand. We loaded our 
stringers with some big beauties. Our catfishing junket, 
I prayed, would be as bountiful. 

It was just at sun-up of a warm, clear-breaking 
spring morning when we strung our gear on the bank 
of a pretty tree-lined river. I fixed David with a light 
fly-rod; I took a spinning outfit. On the end of each 
line I tied a size No. 1 hook and pinched on a tiny 
sinker about eight inches above it. 

“Be my guest,” I said, handing David the rig and 
a can of earthworms. 

He grimaced as he threaded one of the wiggling 
worms on the hook. He fussed, “Hope none of my 
friends see me.” Lobbing the bait up the sluggish 
current, he settled down on the grassy bank. “This 
ain’t no way for a self-respecting man to fish,” he 
mumbled to himself. 

I pitched my worm farther out in the current and 
felt the sinker tapping the bottom as the water 
swept it along. My bait was about halfway down 
when suddenly David leaned back against his rod, the 
tip raking sharply downward. 

“Got one,” he muttered grimly. But I noticed there 
was a twinkle in his eye. 
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Give This Spirited 
Fork-Tailed Scrapper The Chance 


To Show What It Is Made Of 


CHANNEL CATS 


The fish remained deep and fought doggedly in 
short, spirited rushes. On the delicate fly-fishing gear 
it put on a good show. Presently David led it along- 
side the bank. I reached down, grabbed the line and 
hauled it to dry land. 

About a two-pounder, I guessed. 

“That little rascal didn’t know when he was whip- 
ped,” David admitted reluctantly. 

We quit at noon with fifteen nice cats. I never did 
get David to admit he liked it. But he never said he 
actually disliked it either. That, far as I’m concerned, 
is a morale victory. Truth is, he even agreed to an- 
other catfishing trip soon. He’ll surrender yet. 

More prejudiced fishermen, like David, should give 
this fork-tailed battler a fair hearing. Mostly it is 
condemned without a just trial. Fishermen subdue it 
either with a trotline or derrick-type tackle that would 
quickly sap the strength of a mule. To perform at 
its best the channel catfish should be taken on light 
tackle. 

Now to compare the channel cat with the popular 
black bass would be inviting ridicule. While the ex- 
plosive bass is a spectacular aerial artist, the cat does 
its battling in short, determined rushes down near the 
bottom. It is long on stamina, and unlike its other 
catfish cousins it strikes a bait swiftly and cleanly. 

The fault of many fishermen is that they lump all 
the catfish species together and consider ’em as lowly 
scavengers, There is as much difference between the 
sleek channel and the flathead (yellow) catfish as there 
is between ground meat and T-bone steak. While most 
of the catfish tribe prefers placid backwaters, the 
channel cat is more likely to be found in clear-running 
currents. 

Even the channel cat’s physical makeup hints of 
its manueverability. Its slim, streamlined body and 
deeply forked tail shows it to be a swift swimmer. A 


The author holds a four-pounder taken on spinning gear. 
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lumbering flathead, bullhead or blue catfish flounders 
along the bottom, but the channel darts through the 
water with grace. 

The channel and the blue, especially in smaller 
sizes, are difficult to distinguish. Both have the forked 
tail but the channel has a smaller tapered mouth. 
The channel also has a more rounded anal fin with 
twenty-four to twenty-nine rays; the blue cat’s anal 
fin has thirty to thirty-five. On some channels the 
upper bodies are freckled with prominent round black 
spots. 

Average size of the channel is from one to three 
pounds, with one in the five-to-ten-pound class being 
considered extra large. 

Channel cats even will strike an artificial bait at 
times. I’ve caught several on lures, especially when 
fishing deep-running plugs slowly near bottom. 

Johnny Brennan was telling me recently of an 
incident he experienced a while back when bass fish- 
ing. He was night fishing for bass and working back 
up a cove with a Jitterbug, retrieving purely by instinct 
in the inky darkness. Suddenly he had a wicked 
strike. 

“By the sound of the splash and the frenzied jerk 
on the rod, I knew I had hooked the grandpappy of all 
bass,” he said. 

The fish fought stubbornly and it was several min- 
utes before Johnny coaxed it near the boat. His com- 
panion, Murray Muston, flashed a light on the fish. 

“T like to have toppled overboard when I noticed it 
was a catfish,” he remembered. “Imagine, an eight- 

(Continued on page 49) 













At the present rate of population increase, it can be expected 
that Florida's fresh waters will play host to some 750,000 licensed 
fishermen by the year 1970. 


FOR BETTER FISHING 


4 he PRESSURE WAS JUST too great for the old boiler. 
Without some quick action there would be the 
mischief of an explosion. 

The pressure? A growing number of sportsmen, 
the expansion of cities, fencing of farms and forests, 
drainage and pollution of lakes and streams. The old 
boiler? Antiquated, insufficient or non-existent fish 
and wildlife management practices, in the hands of 
eager men who knew what was needed but lacked 
the means to go ahead. 

First action came, none too soon, with the passage 
of the Pittman-Robertson (“P-R”) Act of 1937, which 
provided Federal money to help the states carry out 
their game management research and development 
projects. These funds, coming from an excise tax on 
sporting guns and ammunition, have since become the 
backbone of game management in nearly every state. 
(For the story of how the P-R Act is helping Florida 
sportsmen, see “For Better Hunting,” in FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE, November, 1958) 

Thus, with the help of P-R, some of the pressure 
was taken off in the field of game management. But 
still about to blow was the situation in fishery man- 
agement. There had been a few indirect benefits to 
the fisheries from P-R, such as the freeing of more 
state money for fishery management; but this was far 
from adequate. Then, in 1950, based on the solid suc- 
cess of the P-R Act, Congress passed a law setting up 
an excise tax on sport fishing tackle. The revenue from 
this tax was to be distributed to state conservation 
agencies for fishery development and research! 
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By HORACE LOFTIN 


The next time you fish 
Florida's fresh waters,—remember 


the two magic letters, D-J! 


Thus was born the Dingell-Johnson (“D-J’’) Act, 
which in the few years of its existence has already 
helped to “shorten the time between bites” for Florida 
fishermen and others throughout the nation in a re- 
markable manner. And the best is yet to come. 

The idea behind the D-J Act is that the states alone 
cannot support adequate fishery management pro- 
grams from a limited share of the hunting and fishing 
license income. Help should come from those who 
benefit most directly—in other words, from the fisher- 
men! Therefore, an excise tax on sport fishing tackle. 
Money thus raised is then distributed to state conser- 
vation agencies on a pro-rata basis, according to the 
total area and number of fishing licenses sold in each 
state. 

Probably King Solomon himself couldn’t have come 
up with a fairer and wiser plan than the D-J and P-R 
Acts. First, they provide a means for the sportsmen to 
help themselves through indirect taxes on sporting 
equipment. Then they allow a means for increasing 
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Photo by Wallace Hughes 


The biggest threat to Florida's fresh water fishing is an over popula- 
tion of the rough fishes. With aid from the D-J Program, millions of 
pounds of undesirable species such as the chubsucker (above), 
and garfish (right) cre removed from lakes and streams each year. 


income for management as fishing and hunting pres- 
sures increase, since the more sportsmen the more 
revenue from sporting goods sales. And they allow for 
equitable distribution of the funds among all the 
states. 

Florida got into the D-J program almost from the 
start. The Act went into effect in 1951, and in 1952 
Florida’s Fishery Management Division utilized some 
$47,000 in D-J funds for management research proj- 
ects in the State. In fiscal 1958, Florida used $95,000 
in D-J money for a host of fishery management proj- 
ects that covered the waters of the whole state, result- 
ing in better fishing today and the promise of even 
better fishing in the near future. 

Under the D-J Act, each state draws up plans for 
management projects it wishes to undertake, includ- 
ing a close estimate of costs—not to exceed the state's 
D-J share. These plans are studied by the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service and, if okayed, money is provided 
at a ratio of three D-J dollars to one dollar of state- 
furnished funds. You can see at a glance that this 
stretches the state’s resources for fishery management 
four times. 

And Florida’s fishery management program surely 
needs that stretching. Consider these facts for a mo- 
ment: 

In the year 1940, a total of 30,843 fishing licenses 
were sold in Florida. In a phenomenal increase, the 
fishing license sales reached 286,792 in 1950. During 
the 1956-57 fiscal year almost half a million—486,498, 
to be precise—fishing licenses were sold. At the pres- 
ent rate of increase, in line with an estimated popu- 
lation of 7,000,000, we can expect some 750,000 li- 
censed fishermen in Florida by the year 1970! 

So the fishery management experts of the Florida 
Game and Fresh-Water Fish Commission have a dou- 
ble-barreled job. They must expend time, effort and 
money on today’s acute problems, to meet the present 
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needs of our fishermen and the soft spots in our fish- 
rich lakes, streams and rivers. On the other hand, they 
must plan, research, spend and work toward that time 
in the near future when fishing pressures will be vastly 
greater than they are even today. 

Without the help of Florida’s sportsmen, who con- 
tribute indirectly through the D-J Act, our Game and 
Fish Commission could hardly stir beneath the weight 
of existing fishing woes and worries, But with D-J, it 
has a firm grasp on our current problems and is well 
on the way toward providing for a future of good 
fishing for Floridians. 

What are some of the specific projects under way in 
Florida under the D-J Act? Let’s take a quick look . . . 


Rough Fish Removal — It takes a natural balance, 
including a number of so-called rough fish, to make 
up the optimum fishing waters. However, when the 
rough fish get out of hand—as they so often do—then 
the game fish (and fishermen) fare poorly. 

Many of our Florida lakes and streams are suffer- 
ing from too great a proportion of rough fish. So a 
prime task of the Fish Management Division is to 
devise ways to reduce their numbers and to keep them 
reduced! 

One of the first D-J-supported projects in Florida 
concerned means of rough fish control. As an obvious 
beginning, tests were made to thin out gizzard shad, 
a rough fish, by haul seining in over-populated lakes. 
This met with little practical success. The procedure 
was painstaking, expensive and ineffective. Then came 
experiments using different concentrations of rotenone 
(a fish poison) as a means of selectively knocking out 
rough fish populations while leaving the game fish 
more or less untouched. 

This selective poisoning proved to be especially 
effective against the gizzard shad, a species which has 


(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 

virtually taken over many of Florida’s most important 
fishing lakes. A series of tests were carried out in ten 
or more shad-filled lakes, using different rotenone con- 
centrations and under varying temperatures, water 
depths, kinds of bottom, ete. From these tests, the Fish 
Management experts were able to calculate the best 
dosages of rotenone or differing circumstances needed 
to kill shad while not markedly affecting the game 
fish. 

By way of comparison, a series of 122 drags with 
the haul seine were made from June 1954 to February 
1955 in Lake Trafford, Collier County. These hauls 
netted a total of 230,753 pounds of fish. Of these, 49,077 
were game fish, mostly crappie and bluegill, which 
were returned to the water. The other 184,876 pounds 
were rough fish, especially gizzard shad, which were 
destroyed. 

Then on one single day, November 9, 1955, the Fish 
Management experts distributed 363 gallons of 5 per 
cent rotenone throughout the lake. The result was a 
kill of at least 420,000 pounds of gizzard shad! (And 
this following the nine-months seining of the lake!) 

On the basis of this experiment, the Fish Manage- 
ment scientists were able to conclude that the selec- 
tive poisoning of Lake Trafford was three times as 
effective in reducing shad as all of the 121 haul sein- 
ings of the previous nine months. 

As a result of these and similar experiments, car- 
ried out with D-J support, the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission undertook the large-scale selective 
poisoning of Lake Apopka, lying between Lake and 
Orange counties, as a full-scale test of the effectiveness 
of the technique in rough fish control. Already thou- 
sands upon thousands of pounds of gizzard shad and 
other rough fish have been killed in this lake. Creel 
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Photo by Bill Hansen 


The Lake and Stream Survey teams use a depthometer to record the 

water depths of each body of water checked. Chemical analysis. 

population samples, and vegetation research are included in the 

over-all program in cataloging the physical structures of Florida's 
vast fishing waters. 


censuses and studies of the fish population are being 
followed closely to learn the effects of this mass treat- 
ment. 

Fish management scientists across the nation are 
watching this Lake Apopka experiment closely. If 
follow-up tests show the technique to be as good as it 
appears to be now, then Florida and the nation will 
have a new and powerful tool for maintaining bal- 
anced fish populations in even the largest bodies of 
fresh water. 


Electrical Fish Control — In the early days of the 
rough fish control experiments, tests were made using 
electricity to attract and kill rough fish. This latter 
branched out into a separate project under D-J sup- 
port. The principle behind electrical fish control is 
that nearly all fish are attracted by an electric current. 
The amount of current varies according to the kind 
and size of fish. Florida fish management experts are 
attempting to develop a technique for selectively at- 
tracting rough fish into an electrical field strong enough 
to kill them, while not attracting game species. 

They have had some preliminary success with an 
“electric” boat, the SPIDER, especially in the canals 
along the Tamiami Trail. In times of low water, when 
great masses of gars and mudfish (bowfin) were con- 


Originally constructed for rough fish control work, the electrical 

‘spider’ now serves to check fish populations by a “stunning” process 

which enables technicians to observe the ratio of game fish to rough 
fish. 
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centrated in the canals, large numbers of them were 
killed by the spider, with little evident effect on game 
fish. Creel censuses following these electric “attacks” 
seem to indicate better fishing in the canals. 

Electrical fish control, however, is still pretty much 
in the experimental stage. It’s an experiment, though, 
that may offer another effective means of helping with 
the rough fish situation, especially in small streams 
and canals. 


Lake and Stream Survey — When you consider 
that Florida boasts a total of 30,000 named lakes, that 
its total fresh water acreage amounts to some 2,750,000 
acres (about 3,000 square miles), and that one out of 
every 12 of these acres is good fishable water, then 
you begin to get an idea of the extent of the job in- 
volved in managing Florida’s fresh water fisheries. 

To manage anything properly, from a household 
io a business to a vast natural resource, first you 
have to know what there is to manage —in other 
words, you need to take inventory of your “stock,” 
its condition and current value. Then you set to work 
to improve what you have on a sound basis, discard- 
ing items of little promise and concentrating our ef- 
forts on the “stock” that shows the greatest chances 
of yielding good results in the future. 

This is essentially what is behind the D-J-supported 
lake and stream survey. Location by location, the 
fish management experts are collecting and cataloging 
information on our public lakes of over 150 acres and 
on all important streams. 

Where specific fisheries problems are met, the sur- 
vey team makes recommendations for improvements. 
Important data gathered on the lakes and streams are 
filed away for future use in management. And valu- 
able summaries on the fishing conditions of the lakes 


and streams surveyed are compiled, printed and made 
available to all Florida sportsmen who ask for them. 
For example, if you plan to fish in the Florida “Big 
Bend,” you might write to the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission for a copy of “Fish and Fishing in 
Leon and Gadsden Counties, Florida.” It is packed 
with information on what you can expect to catch, 
where, and when, based on scientific surveys. 

Surveying all of Florida’s sizeable lakes and 
streams is a tall order, and of course there’s a lot 
more to do than has been done. To date, most work 
has been concentrated in the Panhandle, with some 
surveys in the central region, Lake Okeechobee, the 
Everglades and a few other spots. The survey teams 
are going full speed ahead, however, and hope to 
cover at least the most widely fished areas as soon 
as possible. 

Data from these lake and stream surveys have 
already begun to pay off in terms of better fishing and 
wiser management. For example, a survey team did 
a bit of detective work in Merritt’s Mill Pond near 
Marianna, Jackson County, that yielded dividends. 
For many years this 240-acre impoundment had sup- 
ported one of the most important sport fisheries in 
the northwestern part of the state. But then something 
happened. Fishing fell way off, and the average size 
of the fish taken declined to the point where the blue- 
gills were hardly big enough to fry! 

The survey team found that the pond was greatly 
overpopulated with bluegills— more than 6,000 per 
acre and nearly all tidbit-size. They likewise discov- 
ered that a rank growth of submerged vegetation cov- 
ered the bottom, making it almost impossible for bass 
to get at the hordes of tiny bluegills. 

On a recommendation by the survey team, the 
water level of the pond was greatly 
lowered during the winter months 
to reduce the bluegills and to kill 
off some of the vegetation. The pond 
level was restored in time for bass 
spawning. Improvement in fishing 
has already been noted, and man- 
agement measures are being con- 
tinued. 


River Basin Investigations — Wa- 
ter is the heart and soul of things 
in most of south and central Florida. 
Dominated by Lake Okeechobee 
and the Everglades, this region is 
the scene of massive efforts to con- 
trol that water and turn it to the 
best use of an expanding popula- 
tion. Naturally, ditching and diking 
play major roles in the activities of 


By scientific application of rotenone, the Fishery Management Division is able to destroy the U. S. Corps of Engineers, in 
millions of pounds of gizzard fish without endangering any game fish populations. During a charge of planning, and the Central 
special ‘operation’ performed on Lake Apopka last year. a total of approximately 10-million 


pounds of gizzard shad were destroyed. 
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WAY HEN IT GETS HOT on the Ochlockonee River you 
could fry eggs right on the seats of the boat. 
And during that summer we had had many such days. 

I had fished the Ochlockonee that year from Jack- 
son Bluff Dam south for several miles with some- 
what less than spectacular success. To be perfectly 
frank, the fish had skunked me several days running 
and I had just about had it. 

In fact, I was about ready to relegate the rod and 
reel, and the tackle box crammed full of plugs and 
spinners and spoons and flies, to the closet and buy 
a cane pole and can of worms. 

But all that was before I met Reilly. 

Reilly was janitor in a Tallahassee office building 
and had spent the greater part of his life in this part 
of Florida. This wrinkled old Irishman loved to fish 
and he would usually catch bass when others—like 
myself—were coming in with nothing but sunburn 
for their efforts. 

I guess a fisherman’s head is as hard as his tackle 
box when it comes to changing the way he has always 
cone things, and although I had seen the evidence 
of Reilly’s success several times, you couldn’t have 
convinced me that to sleep all day so you could fish 
all night was the way to catch fish in hot weather. 

When I would air my views on this subject Reilly 
would just suck on his foul-smelling pipe and gaze 
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Night Bass 


off into the distance with an ever-present twinkle in 
his gray eyes. 

It wasn’t until the Monday morning after a partic- 
ularly discouraging weekend and I was telling Reilly 
about putting the tackle aside in favor of worms that 
he finally hit the ceiling. 

“Bass are aristocrats!” he informed me. Worms 
are alright for catfish and panfish, but—well—you 
wouldn’t go moose hunting with a shotgun. You’d use 
a gun fit for the kind of animal he is. You’d use a 
rifle.” 

He sucked hard a couple times to rekindle the 
dying embers in his pipe. 

“Now the same with bass. What about the sport? 
You got a nice box full of baits. Why not use em and 
catch bass with ’em?” 

I just grunted. 

“Tl bet—” he continued after a moment of thought. 
“T’'ll bet you my pay this week I can fish right side o’ 
you and catch bass—but you gotta go with me when 
I wanta go.” 

Now, no man can take a challenge like this to his 
fishing prowess—and take it lying down. 

“Alright, Reilly,” I told him, and began to regret 
it almost immediately. “You pick the day and I'll go 
with you. But I won’t take your pay check—I’l! bet 
you a case of cold ones.” I had made it lighter on my- 
self because, as far as I was concerned, this was a 
donation. 

He grinned. 

“What day do we go?” I asked. 
“Not day—night,” he corrected. 
“Okay, okay! What night, then?” 
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On The Ochlockonee 


It took a wager to show me that 
after-dark is the time for bass 


fishing during the hot summer months 


“Friday,” he said. “Friday night.” 

I shuddered. 

It was hot all week in Tallahassee and by Friday 
I dreaded to go out of the office or my apartment. 
When you stepped out of the air conditioning into that 
humid heat it was just like walking into a brick wall. 
It was so overpowering it made you almost stagger. 

Bass just don’t bite in this kind of weather I told 
myself, but my pride wouldn’t let me welsh on my bet 
with Reilly. I'd go through with it if the old Irishman 
had to bring me home as limp as a shirt collar when 
it had been worn for five minutes in the sun. 

It was nearly ten o’clock Friday evening when 
Reilly and I, with his boat and motor on a trailer be- 
hind the ear, set out along the Blountstown highway 
toward the Ochlockonee River bridge. Although the 
sun had set over two hours before you could still feel 
the heat baked into the blacktop pavement. 

Taking our time we covered the twenty-four miles 
to the river, just beyond Bloxham, in about a half- 
hour, I was in a hurry to get the boat into the water, 
stow our gear aboard, and get on with the fishing. But 
Reilly had other ideas. 

“Take it easy,” he suggested. “Give the water a 
good chance to get cool near the top.” 

I couldn't see that it made any difference what the 
temperature was near the surface, but this was 
Reilly’s party so I said nothing, 

It was all of thirty minutes before we were in the 
boat and moving downstream in the strong current 
with litthke more than a guiding hand from the out- 
board motor. 

The Spanish moss hung in festoons from the low 
branches along the bank, making it difficult to distin- 
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guish where the water stopped and the sand began, 
even in the bright light of an August moon. 

We had been out nearly fifteen minutes, moving 
downstream at a leisurely pace, when Reilly brought 
the boat about and held it steady in the current with 
the motor purring gently. He pointed to one of the 
many pockets along the bank. 

“Want to try it first?” he asked. 

I nodded. 

“Whatcha gonna use?” he asked. 

“Tl start with this red-headed plug. It’s rather 
standard, and they’ll sometimes hit it when they won't 
take anything else,” I told him. 

He bobbed his head a couple times and I could 
see the bright glow from his pipe. 

The pocket he had indicated was perhaps thirty 
feet wide and about a dozen feet in depth. At either 
end were trees growing right out of the water, and 
the whole thing was overhung with branches and 
Spanish moss which gave it a well protected, shaded 
look. However, the branches and moss were not hang- 
ing so low that I had any difficulty putting my plug 
about a yard from the shore, near the north end. I 
let it lie there quietly for a full minute, maybe longer. 

Reilly lowered the bow anchor with a pulley ar- 
rangement he had rigged up on his boat, and we now 
rode gently in the current without our motor. 

After I figured about a minute had passed, I moved 
the rod tip gently, letting the plug bob a couple times 
as it slowly drifted toward the southern end of the 
inlet. In a moment I repeated the process, and this 
time reeled in a yard or so of line. Again the plug 
bobbed in the gentle current near the shore, still drift- 
ing slowly. 

Just as I jiggled the rod tip a third time the plug 
disappeared with a swoopp! When I had boated the 
largemouth he turned out to be about a pound and a 
half, smaller than the fight he put up would have led 
me to believe, 

A half dozen casts into that inlet yielded three 
more, varying in size from one to nearly four-and-a- 
half pounds. 

I could hardly contain myself. 


“You win, Reilly!” I told him excitedly. “I concede 
the bet!” 

The old man was grinning so widely you’d have 
thought his face was cut open. 


“It’s just knowin’ where they are,” he confessed, 
“__an’ common sense.” 


My face must have mirrored my surprise—I fig- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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This is very bad business, Jim Henely knows better. He's just doing 
it for the picture. 
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When a fishing rod breaks, the angler generally says, “What did I do?’’— Most tackle 
repairmen can show you a collection of broken rods as pictured above. 


Anglers are continually amazed at the 


punishment their fishing rods will take, but 


equally amazing is the ease with which they can break 


4 Rod Breaking Simplified 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


WAS STANDING IN A SKIFF in a brushy creek that 

was no more than 20 feet wide. I had a vibrating 
glass baitcasting rod sticking down into the water as 
I leaned over the gunwale and somewhere down 
under the boat a 5-pound bass was looking for some- 
thing to hang up on. 

I couldn’t get him around an end of the boat be- 
cause I had drifted against the bushes. I couldn’t do 
anything but hang on, What was happening to my rod 
tip I could only surmise but I had a pretty good idea. 
When I finally reeled his nose practically to the rod 
tip and got a net under him I found the rod quite 
intact. No harm done. 

As I gave thanks to whomever looks after Florida 
fishermen in brushy creeks I recalled that a few days 
before I had seen a fine glass rod break simply because 
it was rapped smartly against a tackle store counter. 
Rods break at strange times and the real reason is 
usually a mystery to the fisherman. 

Last fall I made a brisk cast with a rod I have used 
for several years and it snapped off just above the 
the handle. Ten minutes earlier I had landed a 10- 
pound snook in one of those stump-hunting tugs-of- 
war when it was a matter of “stop him or lose him.” 
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A loose, “working” ferrule had been the real cause. 

An old fisherman once remarked that “if it’s im- 
possible to break a rod, it’s impossible to cast with it.” 

Fishermen are continually amazed at the punish- 
ment their rods will take and equally amazed at the 
ease with which they break—sometimes. 

Usually their first remark as they stare dazedly at 
the pieces is, “What did I do?” It is rare that they ever 
figure out what happened. That’s why rod manufac- 
turers are increasingly reluctant to replace broken rods 
without pertinent inquiries. They used to send out 
new ones with no questions. It got expensive. 

You can land a 100-pound fish with a rod and then 
break it on a 12-ounce speckled perch if you go about 
it right—or wrong. You’re not strong enough to break 
most good rods if you use them as intended. 

Fly rods are supposed to be delicate. Let’s suppose 
you have a lunker bass hooked with your little 8-foot 
glass—or bamboo for that matter. He goes for cover 
and you pull your best. You have the butt of the rod 
at right angles to his course and you marvel that the 
little wand doesn’t splinter. The delicate tip shivers 
and you wonder if it can be replaced. Do you know 
just how much pressure you’re building up out at the 
tip? Well, maybe almost three pounds but I doubt it. 

I tied a leader to a pair of scales and handed a 
9-foot rod to a guy with ham-hands, a barrel chest 
and a fighting weight of 210 pounds. 

“Pull at right angles with one hand. Let’s see 
what happens,” I said, not too sure of myself now 
that the chips were down. After all, it was my rod. 

He grinned and looked at a third party who also 
grinned. He pulled, he heaved, he stopped grinning. 
His neck got red and his eyes bulged. The needle on 
the scales moved to 234 pounds. It quivered and 
dropped back a little. It never went to 234 again. 

The answer, of course, is leverage. We tried it with 
a baitcasting rod and he managed a little more be- 
cause the rod was short and he wasn’t handicapped so 
much. Same thing happened with a spinning rod. 

With a light, whippy rod he could pull more than 
with a stiff one. The soft rod bent more, straightening 
out toward the scales and, in effect, giving him less 
leverage to work against. He never broke any rods. 

I could hide in that guy’s shadow so I’m not wor- 
ried about the results of my fish wrestling as long as 
I do it as it’s supposed to be done. 

Probably the No. 1 rod smasher is the sedan door. 
A Chevrolet is more dangerous to a rod than the big- 
gest bass that ever swam. 

Salesmen often demonstrate rods by bending the 
tip "way back toward the grip. The proud purchaser 
often breaks his pride and joy by trying to show how 
the man did it. Generally he accidentally snaps the 
tip in his hand as he takes hold to pull it back. A short 
bend will break a rod and a long, even bend won’t hurt 


at all. 


(Continued on next page) 
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If it comes apart, the delicate tip will hit the fender. “Snap!” 





This heavy flyrod will take it but it's a bad angle for playing a fish. 
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Both fish and rod tip are under the boat. Oh well! Glass rods aren't 
as expensive as they used to be, 
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- (Continued from preceding page) 

Solid glass and solid steel rods are hardest to break 
but most of the best-actioned rods are made of hollow 
glass or split bamboo. Hollow glass rods are becoming 
less expensive through heavy competition. Manufac- 
turers are cutting corners. 

The walls of a hollow glass rod are pretty thin. A 
flaw in manufacture can make the wall almost non- 
existent in places. That’s where she'll break. 

Bob Wallace, the rod builder, was showing me one 
he was repairing the other day. In several places the 
finish was gone from the hollow glass, exposing the 
fibrous base. 

“This is a light rod,” Bob said, “and the finish is all 
that holds it together. Nothing much under it once the 
varnish and stuff are gone.” 

That’s right. The finish was holding it together. It 
was a rod that had been made to meet competition 
and although its action was pretty good it wouldn’t 
take much abuse. Nevertheless, when it breaks it will 
be the result of bumping against a gunwale or a tree 
—or a Buick door. If it happens to drop apart with a 
fish on he'll probably get the blame. 

It’s easy to break a whippy rod when you’re hung 
up in a tree, You start jerking to get your hook loose 
and in so doing it’s possible to have the rod tip bending 
backward just as you start a new jerk, That means the 
very tip of the rod is bent in a short, tight curve and 
“snap!” I did that to my first good bamboo flyrod. 

You can’t always do it “by the book” but there are 
rules that can be followed most of the time. Let’s look 
at some of the things that can happen far from the 
water. 

Adjustable rod tubes that employ set screws are 
handy but you have to be careful of some of them. I 
recently broke two rods while packing one of those 
eases. I was shoving the case into place with some 
other luggage and the set screw slipped. The case col- 
lapsed and so did my rod tips. 

In carrying a rod through brush or timber it’s wise 
to keep the tip pointed backward. If you stumble or 
catch a forward-pointed tip in the brush you may pull 
back a stub. 

When carrying assembled rods in a boat the tips 
should be kept below the gunwale. When the brush or 
a dock catches on one that’s pointed toward the bow 
it’s often too late. 

If a ferrule gets lose the rod works in it and the 
ferrule edge may cut it almost in two before it’s 
noticed. Such a break can generally be repaired with 
the loss of only an inch or two of rod but it can ruin a 
fishing trip. 

It is seldom that a stepped-on glass rod breaks im- 
mediately but it can be crushed badly enough to come 
apart later after you’ve forgotten about the incident 
that really caused the trouble. 


A lot of rods are damaged while being waved 
around in tackle stores. Some of the “action-testing” 
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you see there is brutal and designed solely to show 
the familiarity of the tester with the subject. Often 
he doesn’t learn anything about the rod but he sets 
up some stresses and strains that never occur in fish- 
ing. He may bang the rod against a wall and break it 
then and there. Generally, he simply weakens it. 

Pulling tight ferrules apart causes a lot of rod dam- 
age. In getting hold of a light rod for a hard pull the 
puller often bends it badly in a short curve that really 
makes things crack. The pull should be perfectly 
straight but seldom is. 

There’s something even worse. The puller stands 
near a wall, car or boat and when the rod actually 
comes apart the tip hits a solid object head-on with 
terrific force. I did it myself. 

It is common practice for two men to gang up on 
a stuck ferrule. One guy takes the tip section and the 
other grabs the butt. They remind you of two dogs 
fighting over a bone but bones are tougher. They jerk 
and heave and if there is such a thing as mental telep- 
athy the rod builder, wherever he is, stops for a mo- 
ment at whatever he is doing and weeps bitterly. There 
is a right way for two men to separate a stuck ferrule 
but it’s seldom used. 

In transit, rods are sometimes nearly worn in two 
bouncing around in boats and cars. They are some- 
times fastened to car tops or laid in boats in such a 
way that the tips flail constantly, causing more fatigue 
than a hundred years of fishing. 

To the surprise of many, a high-grade split bamboo 
rod is often more rugged than an extra-light hollow 





The scale shows less than three pounds and I'm doing my one- 
handed best with 6-foot plugcaster, 
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This high quality Bal-Rod is pulling just two pounds. 


glass but bamboo has a reputation for frailty and is 
generally treated with more respect. Expensive, im- 
pregnated bamboo rods are brutes for punishment but 
the guy who forks over a hundred bucks is likely to 
be careful with his treasure anyway. 

When we come to playing fish—there are some 
common-sense rules we’d all work out for ourselves 
if we'd stop and think now and then. 

If you keep a rod at nearly right angle to the line 
when you have a fish hooked there’s nothing much 
likely to happen to it and you're taking full advantage 
of its springy qualities. That’s what takes up the slack 
and keeps the fish working. 

A constantly applied 2-pound pressure will whip a 
100-pound fish and has done it a lot of times. Pres- 
sure is even more punishing when applied upward as 
the fish then has to fight constantly to stay away from 
the surface. Upward pressure encourages jumping and 
many lures are thrown while the fish is in the air but 
most anglers like to watch them jump. 

When a big fish tires, lots of light-tackle anglers 
like to have him near the boat because the upward 
pressure whittles him down to size. Watch one in clear 
water and you'll see these principles at work. 

A sudden dive on the part of a big fish sometimes 
brings a rod down across a gunwale and that’s bad 
business. Not only does the rod get a hard blow but 
it is forced to bend at a sharper angle so keep your 
rod away from the boat’s side. 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Guests and guides at Calusa pinpoint catches daily on the Rube 
Allyn Map in the lobby. This makes a handy reference quide of 
up-to-the-minute information. 


LL; OKEECHOBEE IS A large body of bass sur- 
rounded by water. The Big Lake has been called 
many things, but to the sports fisherman, O-K-E-E- 
C-H-O-B-E-E spells BASS. 

There’s no denying the lake is big —720 square 
miles add up to almost half a million acres of water. 
It is, also, well-known that this water is mighty thin. 
A tall fisherman can wade around in most of it with- 
out getting his hat wet. 

The Florida Legislature once declared Lake Okee- 
chobee to be salt water, but the salt was more political 
than real. Today, the sweet, fresh water of Florida’s 
biggest lake is enjoying a well-deserved respite from 
the political wars. 

Even without the errant breezes of politics, the 
Big Lake poses some paradoxes. Natives of the area 
still chuckle about the doubtful status of Okeechobee’s 
mullet. Seems a local fisherman was once haled before 
a county judge for illegally catching mullet. The judge, 
after careful deliberation, declared he had been in- 
formed that mullet were vegetarians, eating nothing 
but grass. He said he had been further informed that 
mullet had a gizzard. 

“Now,” the judge declared, “it’s well known that 
only chickens have gizzards, so I must rule that mullet 
are fowl and that no fish laws have been violated in 
this instance. Case dismissed.” 

Fish or fowl, the mullet are still in Lake Okee- 
chobee, along with snook and tarpon. Many a bass 
fisherman, peacefully minding his own business, has 
been scared out of his pants by a rampaging snook or 
tarpon slamming a top-water floater. The strike of a 
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THE BIG 


If you haven't fished Lake 
Okeechobee, you are missing out on 
a big Florida attraction. It's 


Big in area,—and Big in potential. 


snook will turn your hair gray when you're expecting 
it. It really is too much to bear when it happens 
unexpectedly. My friend, Phil Francis of Clewiston, 
is fond of saying, “Snook are awfully big for their 
size,” to which I might add, “Especially in Lake 
Okeechobee.” 

Just at the end of the hunting season, my wife and 
I spent a week on the Big Pond, fishing with my friend, 
Bob Mixon, Manager at Calusa Lodge. This is one 
time I pulled a switch. Bob, like a good fellow, was 
all set to guide me, but I insisted on using my own 
outfit and doing the chores while Bob took a busman’s 
holiday. I only hope this doesn’t set an unfortunate 
precedent for future occasions. I must admit it worked 
just fine. Not only did we both have a good time, but 
I learned a trick or two watching this dedicated, Big- 
Lake angler at his work. 

Calusa Lodge is located a short mile north of the 
mouth of Fish Eating Creek. In my opinion, this is 
the top fishing area on the lake. Most of the shallows, 
islands, and feeder streams are on the Big Pond’s west 
side. Okeechobee is shaped roughly triangular, and 
almost all the feeder streams come in on the north- 
west side. This area is bordered on the south by 
Fish Eating Creek and on the north by the Kissimmee 
River, a distance of some 20 miles. In between are 
Harney Pond Canal and Indian Prairies Canal. These 
drain from the general district of the Brighton Indian 
Reservation. 

This 20 miles of lake is bass heaven, and many a 
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By CHUCK SCHILLING 


A big bass make a hard run in the “hayfields” 
and Bob pours on the pressure. 


bass fisherman has felt mighty near the Promised 
Land when working these waters. I took Bob in tow 
the first morning and headed for the “reef.” The reef 
is a string of islands lying five to 10 miles offshore 
and running north and south. The shallows, passes, 
and pockets of these reef islands are a famous hang- 
out for big bass. Bob and I were soon drifting these 
waters, casting both a top-water floater and Johnson 
Spoon with pork chunk added. We loaded up. 

The one thing that distinguishes Lake Okeechobee 
bass fishing for me is the weeds and grass beds. We 
cruised the shallow water, casting to the potholes and 
runs. Any bit of open water makes a target and, on 
that morning, most targets brought swift action. I 
was using a floater—a Nip-I-Diddee plug that is a 
favorite around Calusa Lodge. We were curious to 
see if I could use it successfully in the weedy water 
and how it would stack up against the Johnson Spoon 
and pork chunk. This is a question many fishermen 
ask about Big Pond fishing. 

In a full day’s fiishing with these two lures, and 
deliberately staying in water thick with weeds, the 
spoon and pork chunk combo had a little edge — not 
much, but a little. Bob and I agree that anyone want- 
ing to stick to top-water plugs, either with casting or 
spinning gear, can do so in Lake Okeechobee without 
too much trouble. 


Our second day proved to me that friend Mixon 
is not above a little conniving. As I tied on my usual 
Nip-I-Diddee, Bob said, “How would you like to try 
a weedless, top-water plug?” I, of course, replied, “I’d 
love it.” With a smug grin, he said, “Let me see that 
one.” I watched in silence while he used his Fisher- 
man’s Pliers to cut one hook from each of the trebles 
on my lure. Handing it back to me, he crowed, “That’s 
how we make weedless plugs around here.” “But 
doesn’t this spoil the hooking qualities of the lure?” 
I asked. Bob said, “Nope, doesn’t seem to. We operate 
on a lot of top-water plugs to make them weedless, 
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and it doesn’t seem to make much difference.” With 
a sly smile, he added, ‘“‘Can’t see why the tackle com- 
panies don’t make them this way.” This was a dig at 
me, but I ignored it. 

Bob will learn now for the first time that at least 
one tackle company does “make them that way.” 
South Bend, who makes the Nip-I-Diddee and 5Spin-I- 
Diddee, dresses them with both treble and double 
hooks — take your pick. In fact, while the double 
hook, weedless plugs are seldom seen in Florida, they 
are the preferred type in many areas up north. 

(Continued on next page) 


Who says, “Only little bass take flyrod lures?” This one weighed 
an even six pounds. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


We fished around the islands at the mouth of Fish 
Eating Creek with our homemade, weedless plugs and 
marveled at the easy way they slithered over the 
toughest weed beds with spinners working furiously. 
The bass ate them up. Fish Eating Creek’s mouth is a 
wide delta of spoil islands, shallows, and floating rafts 
of hyacinths. The wind shifts these rafts around, 
blocking and opening the several deep-water channels 
to confuse the navigator, but fishing here is truly 
exceptional, and no part of the lake in this area pre- 
sents any serious problems to an experienced boat- 
man. 

Actually, I would have been well-advised to use 
one of the boats from Calusa Lodge especially powered 
for these waters. My own boat, with its single, 18- 
horse motor, was far from ideal in the weed-choked 
waters we fished. Best arrangement would be the 
same outfit with an additional, small, Fisherman’s 
Motor hanging on the transom for use in the weeds, 
where its weedless prop would work to great advan- 
tage. I spent far too much time cleaning the cabbage 
from the big motor’s propeller. 

As is usual, we got a couple days of windy weather 

















Bob holds a string of three brought in the 
first day. All are candidates for the “Hall of 
Fame." 
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and one morning with pea-soup fog until noon, none 
of which stopped our fishing. The prevailing winds 
here are easterly, and at Calusa Lodge, most of the 
best fishing grounds are protected by the offshore 
string of islands from winds from this direction. 

If these waters are perfect for bass, they are, also, 
mighty good for bass fishermen, and especially for fly 
fishermen. The bottom of the lake in this area is hard 
sand, just right for wading. As elsewhere, getting 
into the water with the fish seems to produce better 
results than drifting with a boat, and you see many 
anglers wading along in this manner. Perhaps wading 
is more efficient because, in a boat, the angler, high- 
lighted against the sky, is more visible to the fish. Or 
perhaps the enforced slowness of the wader gives him 
the edge, but the edge is definitely there. 

At Calusa Lodge a man can wade for miles in al- 
most any direction. Mixon often ties the painter of a 
light boat to his belt and wades along, towing dry 
clothes, lunch, and transportation home behind him. 

I’m sure there’s not a fly rod angler in Florida who 
has not been told hundreds of times, “You catch only 
the litthe ones with a fly rod. To get the big ones, 
you've got to use big baits.” No amount of facts seem- 
ingly will dispel this fantasy. I’ve heard it so many 
times, I no longer bother even to argue the point. 
However, it’s not true, and I know it. I’ve caught 
hundreds of bass better than five pounds on popping 
bugs, and I once caught a popping-bug bass that 
weighed 11 pounds, 4 ounces. Hank Bruns and I once 
caught three 8-pound bass on popping bugs from one 
small pocket on Mile Lake and in less than half an 
hour. 

The truth is that fly rod lures will attract and take 
any bass that happens to see them. It is, also, a sad 


How to make any top-water plug “weedless.” Just cut from the trebles 
the hooks that hang down, as shown in the photo below. This 
really works. 
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We kep! this lunker for mounting— more than seven pounds of 
pure dynamite. 


truth that fly rods are seldom used where really big 
bass hang out. The big bass lurk in deep holes, not 
in the shallows where the fly fisherman wields his 
wand, and big bass seldom feed except after dark 
when fly fishermen are almost never at work. I’m con- 
vinced that bass a whole lot bigger than have ever 
been recorded out of Lake Okeechobee are still in 
there waiting for some smart angler to search them out. 

Joe Reese, the famous taxidermist of Fort Lauder- 
dale, has probably seen more of Lake Okeechobee’s 
big bass than any other man. Joe says he has seldom 
seen a ‘Chobee bass that would top 10 pounds, but he 
agrees with me that he thinks really big ones cruise 
the lake. I once talked to a commercial fisherman 
years ago in the days when netting was allowed on 
the Big Lake, who told of taking a bass weighing 
“about 25 pounds” out of a seine. I believed him. I 
think really big bass are in Lake Okeechobee, but I 
think they are out in deep-water holes seldom if ever 
fished. 

An interesting experiment is scheduled to take 
place on the Big Pond this summer. Bob Mixon tells 
me that Buck Perry, famous catcher of big bass and 
inventor of the Spoon-Plug, is coming to Calusa Lodge 
to tackle the big bass situation scientifically. Bob 
thinks if anybody can find really big bass, it will be 
Buck Perry. I’m inclined to agree with him, and I 
wish them both luck. Buck’s visit will be good for the 
Big Pond whether he locates the big bass or not. The 
water will at least get a thorough aeration from Per- 
ry s furious activities. 

Only in a state with 30,000 lakes and the best fish- 
ing in the world would the Big Pond rate so little 
interest. Actually, Okeechobee gets a surprisingly 
small amount of fishing traffic, considering its central 
location and its terrific potential. The Big Lake is 
many things to many people. It is the key to South 
Florida. Okeechobee is the headwaters of the Ever- 
glades. In the old days, before man altered the nat- 
ural scheme of things in South Florida, the Big Pond’s 
overflow created what Marjorie Stoneman Douglas 
calls, “The River of Grass.” This southwest flow of 
water created a “river” 80 miles wide from the lake 
to the gulf, with the Ten Thousand Islands as its delta. 
The rate of flow fluctuated between practically nil and, 
at times, as much as four miles an hour. 


Today, the Big Pond is the central figure in mam- 
moth schemes designed for flood control, water con- 
servation, and agrarian development. Hunters, fisher- 
men, cattlemen, vegetable ranchers, sugar producers, 
all have their own ideas about Lake Okeechobee and 
how it should be managed. The coastal cities eye the 
Big Lake as a dependable reservoir of fresh water for 
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their ever-growing populations. Even the bird watch- 
ers have had their say. 

The Big Lake is a wildlife paradise, and a huge 
variety of birdlife abounds on every side. The Big 
Pond is the last refuge of at least one species of bird- 
life now almost extinct —the Everglades Kite is try- 
ing desperately to hold his own along these marshes. 
Several Audubon Society Tours visit Lake Okeecho- 
bee regularly every season, and one of these has head- 
quarters at Calusa Lodge. Bob and I mixed angling 
and bird watching with mutual pleasure. One day we 
fished the water between Whidden Pass and Bird 
Island out on the reef. Big white pelicans, rare birds 
in coastal waters, were within sight all day, and prac- 
tically every wading bird I could think of showed up 
sooner or later. This is my favorite dual occupation. 

Yes, the Big Pond is big — big in lots of ways — 
big in area and big in potential. If you haven't fished 
Lake Okeechobee, you are missing a large slice of 
Florida’s attractions. If you are interested in visiting 
the Big Pond, you can get a good fishing map of the 
lake, put out by Rube Allyn. This map is No. 5-O 
and costs 25¢. It’s about a yard square and shows the 
whole lake, all the best fishing locations, navigation 
markers, fishing camps and lodges, towns, etc. It’s a 
lot of map for two bits. Send to: The Gerat Outdoors 
Assn., Pier 63, Central Basin, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

You can, also, write to Bob Mixon, Calusa Lodge, 
Route 2, Highway 78, Moore Haven, Florida. Ask 
for the Calusa Lodge Color Brochure. This one is 
free. @ 
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Confirmed spin-fishermen are often surprised to learn that bait 
casting still accounts for more big fish than any other method of 
fresh water fishing. 


MONG FISHERMEN the question, “Which came first, 

the chicken or the egg?” has a counterpart in 
their own question, “Which came first, the fishing line 
or the fishhook?” . . . 

Actually, use of some kind of line for the taking 
of fish preceded the fishhook.... 

Uncovered artifacts have definitely established 
that man’s first fishhooks were not truly hooks, but 
gorges fashioned from bone, wood and stone. The 
gorge was merely a crossbar affair tapered toward 
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By EDMUND McLAURIN 


History of the fishing line 
dates back to ancient times 
when vines or human hair 


was used to bring the big-ones in. 


both ends and with a groove cut in the middle to 
accept a crude line. 

After being attached to an improvised line, the 
erude hook was hidden in a ball of bait, with the line 
parallel to the gorge. When a fish swallowed the 
bait, the gorge would immediately seat itself cross- 
wise in the fish’s gullet under line tension. 

But even the simple gorge — predecessor of the 
fishhook — required a companion line to be effective. 
Therefore, historians rate the fishing line as being 
actually and literally ahead of the hook! 

The first fishing line was probably a tough vine. 
On the other hand, it could easily have been of braided 
fiber or human hair, The records only show that all 
three materials were among man’s first fishing lines. 

On the later use of hair and linen, records are 
more specific. Horsehair, braided in three strands, 
was sport fishing line material in the time of Juliana 
of Sopwell. Linen line, in some form, has an ancestry 
dating back 5,000 years. However, most recognized 
line materials have been of more recent origin. 

It was not until the middle 1800’s that imported 
Chinese and Italian silk fiber was combined with 
horsehair and spun into the fly lines of that era. 
Within a relatively short time, silk supplanted hair 
entirely as fishing line material. 

Silk was the material used in the first American- 
made braided bait casting line. In 1884, Connecticut 
angler Elisha J. Martin used that material in braiding 
special lines which he and friends could not obtain 
commercially. Martin eventually sold out to the Hor- 


Experts take care to not only match the right lines to their rods, but 
to lure weights as well. 
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Despite widespread of synthetic lines, silk is often preferred for 

tournament competition (above) and light lure fishing. The fly-caster 

(right) primarily casts his line, not his lure: therefore, it is of utmost 

importance that he team proper size line with action-performance 
of the rod. 


ton Mfg. Company, Bristol, which improved on manu- 
facturing operations and produced silk lines in volume 
for fresh water sport fishing. Silk lines are not con- 
sidered either practical or economical for salt water 
fishing. 

Quality silk lines are usually braided around a 
core of silk fiber, in consumer choice of soft or hard 
braid. Those of hard braid are more resistant to abra- 
sion. The soft braid silks are primarily used for tour- 
nament casting and light lure fresh water fishing, 
when silk lines are personally preferred. 

In the heyday of silk lines, 18-pound test was the 
accepted standard for plug-casting, but now lighter 
tests in the modern synthetics are the most popular. 

Development of synthetic line material by du Pont 
in the 1930’s opened up new and wonderful worlds 
to fishermen by subsequently giving them just about 
all the good features they’ve ever wanted in fishing 
lines. 

First commercial synthetic fishing line to hit the 
consumer market was nylon line for bait casters. 
Made by Ashaway, in cooperation with du Pont, 
nylon lines were first marketed in January 1939, al- 
most four months ahead of the first nylon hosiery. 

Early nylon line had the fault of stretching exces- 
sively, but further research has helped to gradually 
overcome this objectionable characteristic, Quality- 
made lines of today benefit from the findings. 

Lines of Dacron, another chemical creation, fol- 
lowed nylon, and just recently du Pont announced a 
new synthetic line material — Stren, claimed the an- 
swer to all former line problems. 

Regardless of brand name on the spool, if the line 
is also labeled as nylon, Dacron or Stren it is basically 
a du Pont product. What each line manufacturer does 
is to take du Pont’s bulk material and subject it to 
their pet processes. 
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Platyl is a European synthetic. Imported in bulk 
form by American line manufacturers, the basic ma- 
terial is processed into monofilament lines of extreme- 
ly fine diameter and of desirable tensile strength and 
suppleness. 

Each of the named synthetics has characteristic 
features and practical application. 

Nylon or Tynex has about 22 to 25% more abrasive 
resistance than Dacron and is more versatile in useful 
application. Braided nylon line works best for anglers 
whose line retrieves are spasmodic. Solid monofila- 
ment nylon seems to perform best when spooling is 
steady. 

Both nylon and Dacron have undesirable, exces- 
sive elasticity to start with; heat treating reduces un- 
wanted stretch. 

But nylon cannot be satisfactorily reduced below 
16 to 18%, whereas Dacron can be reduced as low 
as 8%, the same as linen. 

Nylon line possesses a “memory.” Even though you 
stretch it considerably, it will slowly work its way 
back to its original state. Dacron will not; it stays put. 

Dacron’s low stretch factor helps to set hooks, but 
on hard strikes does not provide the shock-absorbing 
safety margin of its more elastic rival. 

Being practically 100% waterproof, Dacron is a 
“hot” line to cast. However, it makes an excellent 
trolling and bottom-fishing line and is gradually re- 
placing linen for big game fishing. 

First Dacron lines gave trouble in respect to low 
knot strength, but this fault has since been licked by 
advancements in processing, combined with recom- 
mended consumer use of maximum strength knots. 


Solid monofilament is tough, smaller than com- 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
parable strength braided line, can’t fray and is almost 
invisible in water. It is the spin-caster’s delight. 

However, on a bait casting reel monofilament is 
not so good. It has the fault of being springy, tends 
to overrun the reel spool and often works between 
spool flanges and end plates of the reel. Better line 
control can be had with braided nylon on a bait cast- 
ing reel. Braided nylon is also recommended for the 
spin-fisherman who uses surface plugs. 

Stren monofilament is so new that most of the facts 
about it have to come from its creator, du Pont. The 
research chemists say that Stren has 33% less original 
elasticity than nylon; is 20% stronger, diameter for 
diameter. They claim it represents the acme in mono- 
filament line developments to date. 

Currently, Stren is available in 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 
17, 20, 25 and 30 pound test, on single or connected 
spools. 

Today’s fly lines are the best fishermen have ever 
known. They come in silk, nylon and Dacron, in a 
wide variety of sizes, finishes and tapers. There are 
so many good ones among leading brands that select- 
ing the best for individual use can be a problem to 
the beginner. 

The right line is especially important. When one 
fly casts, he primarily casts the line, not the lure; 
therefore, it is of utmost importance that the proper 
line be matched to the action-performance of the rod. 
The wrong line will make you disgusted with fly fish- 
ing in short order. 

Experts vary in their line choices, but generally 
agree that a complete set of fly lines to cover almost 
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Solid, monofilament line is tough, smaller than comparable strength 

braided line, can’t fray, is almost invisible in water, and a spincasters 

(left) delight. Braided nylon remains the modern choice of surf casters 
(above), whether they use spinning or conventional tackle. 


any fishing condition encountered in this country 
would include: 50 yards of Size H level for fly-rod 
bait fishing; a GBF bug taper for bass-bugging and 
for occasional salmon and steelhead fly fishing (with 
a more powerful rod substituted); an HDH double 
taper for dry-fly casting with an 8-ft., fast-action rod, 
and an HCF torpedo taper for wet-fly and streamer 
casting with a medium-action rod about 8% to 9 feet 
long. 

When buying a fly line, keep in mind that, for best 
performance, the weight of the length of line released 
when making an average cast must balance the power 
of the fly rod used. Many fly fishermen tend to forget 
this basic principle when purchasing their lines. 

Linen, one of the oldest of line materials, is still 
popular with salt water fishermen. When thoroughly 
wet, linen gains strength, becomes more pliable and 
easier to manage than when dry. It is a “cool” line 
to cast because it absorbs water. 

Its “lay” or twist construction puts equal strain 
on each individual fiber — something rarely true of 
even the best of braided lines. Whereas braided nylon 
tends to sever under strain when partly frayed, linen 
must literally be worn through, strand by strand, 
before parting. 

However, its normal life is not the equal of nylon. 
Unlike nylon and Dacron, linen mildews and rots if 
not freed of seaweed and slime and dried in the 
shade after use. Seemingly, Florida’s humid climate 
is especially hard on linen line that is not used 
regularly. 

Wire line is used for trolling in deep lake waters 
and where it is necessary to sink baits very deep. It 
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The low stretch factor of Dacron helps to set the hook; makes it 


excellent line for trolling (above). Development of synthetic line 
material by DuPont opened new worlds to the angler. STREN 
is the newest, claimed an answer to all former line problems. 


can be had in copper, bronze, stainless steel and 
Monel, in solid, lead-cored and braided forms. 

In careless hands, solid wire line kinks easily — 
and in wire line a kink can mean line failure and a 
lost fish. 

If you could sit down and talk with a real fishing 
expert, like Dick Wolff or Chuck Schilling, you would 
learn a lot about proper matching of lines to rods. 

Among many things, you’d learn that when fight- 
ing a fish, it is desirable that the strain be equally 
shared by rod and line when the rod is properly held 
pointed upward at a 45 degree angle. Fortunately 
for the fisherman, his natural gesture of raising the 
rod tip to set the hook also helps distribute the strain 
of a strike. 

Increasing the normal 45 degree angle transfers 
the strain more and more to the rod; decreasing the 
angle transfers the strain largely to the line. 

As Wolff points out, the fisherman familiar with 
this technique of handling fish has at his command 
a method of putting the strain on either rod or line 
when line and rod are a mismatched team. Should 
he suspect his line of being a bit old and weak, he 
can raise his rod above the 45 degree angle and trans- 
fer the strain to the rod. On the other hand, if he’s 
using a good, relatively heavy line on a light rod, he 
can lower the rod somewhat and let the line take 
the strain, 

When a fish strikes, line pulled against a rod of 
matching action causes its tip to bend under strain and 
absorb much of the shock of the strike. But if a light 
line is used on a stiff rod, the line will not have suffi- 
cient strength to bend the red properly. With the line 
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taking the shock of a strike, it tends to break because 
a point of stress is created at tip-top, whether the 
lure used is light or heavy. 

When a heavy line is used on a light rod, the line 
will hold and the rod bend, all right, but usually at the 
expense of casting quality and distance. 

But balancing tackle strength so that rod and line 
share the work equally when the rod is held at a 45 
degree angle, brings out the best performance of each 
and adds immeasurably to the angler’s skill and 
enjoyment. 

For spin-fishing and bait casting, lines and lure 
weights should be balanced, too. You want a line fine 
enough to cast well, with a minimum of friction, yet 
one strong enough to set hooks, overcome weed snags 
and resist breakage. Generally, the following line 
sizes and lure weights match up well: 

4 pound test line with 4 ounce lures. 
6 pound test line with 4 to % ounce lures. 
8 pound test line with % to 5 ounce lures. 

10 pound test line with 34 to 1 ounce lures. 

12 pound test line with 14% to 2 ounce lures. 

It may surprise some readers to learn that a bal- 
anced bait casting outfit in the hands of an expert 
will give more casting distance than fresh water 
spinning tackle — and that bait casting accounts for 
more big fish than any other method of fresh water 
fishing. 

There is no doubt that many fish see and avoid 
anglers’ lines, especially when colors contrast sharply 
against their native environment. To fool fish into be- 


(Continued on page 50) 
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The 
Swamp 
Cat 


By PAUL MacALESTER 


Low on the list as far as 
looks go, “the cat” will 


go over anything “damp”, is easy 


to build, easy to handle. 
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Qs PART ALLIGATOR, part water buffalo — with a 
touch of mud turtle thrown in just for good 
measure. 

She'll never win a nautical beauty prize; not with 
her stumpy, slab-sided look and her bluff, shovel bow. 

But she’s easy to build, easy to handle and she'll 
go wherever there’s enough dew to keep the grass 
damp. 

She’s the Swamp Cat. 

Nine and one-half compact feet of carrying room, 
big enough to take three husky men aboard and ram 
her way across a four-inch deep mud fiat. 

This Ugly Duckling will waddle her way through 
marine grass and reeds thick enough to walk on: 
where a regular boat and kicker would give up in 
despair after 10 yards. 

Wading through thigh-deep pepper grass and reeds 
at Lake Okeechobee used to get mighty tough — es- 
pecially if the ducks were to be found a mile or so 
back in from the open water. 

Try it some time — especially with an extra load of 
shells and a sack or two of decoys. Used to be, it was 
a long hike back to the big boat (16-foot) for more 
shells or a sip of water. Now we take it all right in 
with us. 

The Cat’s weight (125-150 lbs.) might be a mite 
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The Swamp Cat rides high and dry with two men and a load of 
gear aboard. That 3 h. p. weedless motor on the stern makes duck- 
soup out of plowing through thick acquatic grass. 


too hefty for some, and she can be built lighter. But 
if you want something that can take the pounding 
of a high-speed tow across choppy water or ram 
across snags, then you want her braced so she'll stay 
together. 

A pair of trailer rollers along one gunwale make 
loading and unloading a simple job for two ordinary 
men — either from a cartop or nested onto a larger 
boat for road transport. 

The Cat got a rough maiden voyage. The lake was 
kicking up plenty. We stowed everything aft in her, 
small kicker, decoys and gas can. And, oh yes, a few 
strips of burlap for camouflage. After experimenting 
a little with the length of the tow rope, we got her 
just behind the “V” wave in the big boat’s wake. She 
behaved like a perfect lady. Once in a while, a swell 
would sneak into the wake. Her broad shovel-bow 
just shrugged its way right up over the swell, keeping 
her on a plane without a hitch. 

Building the Cat is one of the nicest things about 
the entire project. There are no bevels or complicat- 
ed curves; she’s just a glorified mortar-mixing box. 

What she’ll cost you depends on how fancy you 
want to get and how long you want her to last. Using 
the best 44” marine plywood and brass or copper hard- 
ware, she’ll run about $70 to $75. No special tools are 
needed, outside of the usual hand tools, a power drill 
and an electric jig or “Saber” saw. 

And you’ll be able to get your money’s worth out of 
her — year-round. After using her in the Fall for 
swamp hunting, there’s spring and summer fishing. 
Tow her on big water, and use her to get way back 
up on the grass flats or across sand bars for the big 
fish that you never could get near with your big boat. 
Or haul her into the woods on top of your car to that 
little-known bass pond. 
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The Swamp Cat can be paddled or poled, but she’s 
at her best when combined with a weedless 3-h.p. 
kicker — either Evinrude or Johnson. These little 
brutes can push and shove all day in soupy mud or 
thick grass —they never know when to quit. And 
they add only 35 pounds to the weight of the boat. 
Pound for pound, they’re the pushin’est thing on the 
market. 

Ready to build the Cat? 

First on the list are the two 4 x 10 sheets of 14” 
plywood. 

One piece will be used “as is” for the bottom. The 
cther will be cut into 20-inch strips for the sides. 
Take the bottom piece and wrap it in burlap. Lay it 
in a shady place and turn the hose on the burlap. 
Keep it wet for about two days. This will make it 
soft enough to curl up at one end without too much 
strain. 

We're going to turn up one end —~just like the 
front of a sled. 

Now take your 20-inch-wide side pieces and mark 
them at 16 inches on one end. Draw a straight line 
from here to the full width of the 20-inch bow end. 
That’s your gunwale line. On the bottom line, come 
back about 33 inches from the bow and swing a gentle 
arc up to the bow. Mark and cut the first piece. Trace 
it onto the second for an exact duplicate. 

Measuring along the bottom line, trim the side 
pieces to a 96” length. Now lay on your 1x2 framing 
— along the top and bottom lines. Trim them to fit, 
slop on some Weldwood powder glue and nail or 
screw to the side panels from the outside. Using 1x6 
or 1x8 stock, cut and fit your curved bow framing, 
flush to the gunwale. 

Now lay in your side stiffeners and 1x10 seat- 
support panels. One stiffener should be set in 1% 
inches from the stern end of the side panels. The 


(Continued on next page) 
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longitudinal framing, top and _ bot- 
tom, should stop 114 inches short of 
the stern, too. This will leave room 
for setting in the transom. Now 
take two scrap 2x4s and cut them to 
46 inches. Take the two side panels, 
gunwale edge down, and fasten the 
2x4s in between. This will provide 
proper spacing for the side panels 
while you’re attaching the bottom. 


Next cut the bow-spreader —a 
2x2, just 46 inches long, Set this in 
between the sides at the bow, on an 
angle, to follow the bow curve. Use 
plenty of glue and 2-inch screws 
from the outside. 


Now we're ready for the bottom. 
This is joined to the bottom with 
phenol “Waterproof” glue, which is 
a powder and catalyst mixed to- 
gether. Apply to the bottom and 
sides where they will join. Now 
screw the bottom onto the bow- 
spreader — all the way across. Then 
gently bend the bottom to the 
curved sides, fastening it to the re- 
inforcing framing with either screws 





or barbed boat-nails. The nails are 
easier and quicker. The main thing 
is to hold the bottom and sides to- 
gether under pressure until the glue 
hardens (give it about two days for 
good measure). 


Next comes the inside keel piece 
or lengthwise stiffener. We used a 
2x2, but a 1x2 could be used to keep 
weight down. With the jigsaw, curve 
one end and plane until it blends 
into the bow curve inside the boat. 
Cut it so that it is 1% inch short 
of the stern. Then mortise the keel 
for the floor board supports (1x2). 
Apply glue and screw supports to 
the bottom from the outside. 


All serews should be countersunk 
and filled with a good marine filler 
like Duratite. 


Now for the transom. We 
scrounged around a building job and 
“liberated” a piece of 44-inch exter- 
ior grade plywood, used for concrete 
forms. This was cut 16x47. Then 
it was framed around all four sides 
with 1x2. A piece of 1x10 was fitted 
in and centered for the motor board. 
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The use of gunwale rollers enables two men to swing the ‘Cat’ on top of the car without too 

much strain. Fastened down fore and ait, the craft has no tendency to see-saw at driving 

speeds of up to 50 m.p.h. The curved bow runners visible on the hull protect the bottom 
against shoreline "crash" landings. 
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As usual, the framing was glued and 
screwed tight from the outside. 


The transom is now daubed with 
“Waterproof” glue — sides and bot- 
tom —and is slipped into place. It 
is then screwed to the sides and bot- 
tom. The knee is made from a 12- 
inch piece of 2x4, cut at 45-degree 
angles at either end. It is glued and 
screwed to the transom motor board 
(from the outside) and to the keel, 
with three-inch screws. 


The floorboard supports are cut, 
mortised and fitted in place with 
glue, and screwed in place from the 
outside — bottom and sides. Be sure 
to cut out the half-moon drain equal- 
izing holes, before setting in the 
floorboard supports. Now cut the 
seat side-supports from one-inch 
stock, with 1x2 cheek-pieces on 
either side. Glue and screw in place 
from the outside. The center seat- 
supports are cut from 1x10 stock 
and are glued and screwed to the 


keel, 


For the forward deck, cut and fit a 
curved rib, notched at either end to 
fit over the gunwale stiffeners. Set in 
three fore-and-aft supports, using 
glue and screws for fastening. This 
is covered either with tin-sheet or 
window-screening, coated with plas- 
tic roofing patch. 


The five bottom runners are made 
of 1x1, ripped from one-inch stock. 
They are measured to run from one 
inch short of the stern to the point 
where the bottom breaks into a 
curve. The curved sections are cut 
from 1x8 stock, trimmed to follow 
the bow curve. Both pieces are 
glued to the bottom and drawn up 
tight from the inside with screws. 


Now add the outside spray rails 
(1x2) and glue and screw in place. 
Cut out the stern-corner pieces. 
Glue and screw to top of sides and 
transom. 


The floorboard is one 4x4 piece of 
Vs-inch plywood. Trim in one direc- 
tion to 47% inches. Notch along 
sides so that floorboard fits around 
side stiffeners and rest on the side 
framing. Paint bottom of inside be- 
fore fastening down floorboard with 
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The notched blocks projecting from under the 
‘Cat’ are fitted to rest on gunwales of larger 
boat for long-range road hauling. 


screws. Cut two seats from 1x10 
stock (46 inches long). 

Hull can be given a coat or two 
of sealer (Firzite or Wonder Seal) 
before giving it two or three coats 
of marine enamel (dark green). Fin- 
ish can be topped off with a coat of 
duck boat brown (flat finish) if the 
boat is to be used for hunting. After 
seats and floorboard have been 
painted, fasten in place with screws 
(no glue). 

Measure up four inches from the 
bottom line and install four one- 
inch brass screw eyes, running them 
into the side framing. Daub some 
glue into the holes before running in 
the screws. This will prevent the 
entry of any water. 


The screw eyes will serve number 
of purposes. The front pair will 
serve as towing hooks when a rope 
bridle is attached to them. A line 
from this bridle to the towing boat 
will cause the Cat’s bow to ride high 
and plane easily. A length of ™%4- 
inch rope can be passed around the 
hull, through all four screw-eyes, 
with a two-foot length of shock or 
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Bungee cord spliced in. Reeds or 
branches can be stuffed under this 
line to convert the Cat into a duck 
blind. 

The hooks are also used to fasten 
the Cat to the top of a car or on top 
of another boat for road transport. 
Quarter-inch rope is passed up and 
over the hull, fore and aft, through 
the screw-eyes. The loose ends are 
fastened to the car bumper or boat 
trailer frame with either adjustable 
straps or turnbuckles, fastened to 
large S-hooks. 








“How do you want it? Deep fried with sour 
cream sauce or baked with mushroom dress- 
ing?” 
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We took an ordinary pair of car- 
top carriers and converted them into 
a dual-purpose carrier. This par- 
ticular type of carrier had suction 
cups fastened to a 1x3 oak slat. 
Pieces of 2x4, turned on edge, were 
glued and screwed to either end of 
the slat, long enough to span the 
gunwales of a larger boat. The ex- 
tensions were notched to fit the slant 
of the gunwales and were then 
padded. Then the two carrier slats 
were joined permanently with paral- 
lel spacers on either side. These 
spacers were made long enough to 
allow the main slats’ suction cups to 
fit flush on the car roof. 

Two rubber trailer rollers were 
added as optional equipment on one 
gunwale. The rollers were spaced 
so they would ride on the cartop 
carrier’s side-to-side slats. To load 
or unload, two men pick up the Cat, 
bottomside up, and set the gunwale 
rollers on the carrier slats. The Cat 
is pushed across on the rollers until 
it is centered. Then it is lashed 
down. 

With the two-way carrier, the Cat 
can be hauled on the highway, 
lashed to the big boat. Once at the 
hunting or fishing spot, you're free 
to do some scouting on roads in the 
area by shifting the carrier and Cat 
to the top of your car. @ 
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BASS ON THE OCHLOCKONEE 
(Continued from page 23) 


ured I had as much common sense 
as a largemouth bass. 

“You see, there’s lotsa food at 
night, like bugs. Besides the water’s 
cooler near the top now the sun’s set 
some time. An’ it looks like Bass just 
naturally find a place they like to 
feed, and when they get usta it they 
just keep on using it.” 

“How did you find this place?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, I been fishin’ here a long 
time. Friend o’ mine showed it to 
me years ago.” 

I was sold. 


After we had taken all the bass 
the law would let us, I turned to 
Reilly. “C’mon,” I suggested. “Let’s 
go back to Tallahassee and get those 
cool ones.” 

That night fishing jaunt with 
Reilly set me to thinking, and I be- 
gan to do some reading and inves- 
tigating. Now, this is something all 
fishermen should do if they want to 
eatch fish regularly under varying 
conditions, but the hard fact is that 
most fishermen are either not con- 
vineced of its real value, or else 
they’re just plain lazy—maybe both. 

What I found out should make 
any fisherman sit up and take notice 
when he isn’t catching bass regularly 
during the summer doldrums— 
whether he’s fishing the Ochlockonee 
or the Everglades. 

Warm-blooded animals—like you 
and me and our dogs—have a body 
temperature which remains constant 
despite outside temperatures. Of 
course, outside temperatures affect 
us and make us uncomfortable be- 
cause the body must work harder to 
maintain normalcy during external 
extremes. 

Fish, on the other hand, are cold- 
blooded. That is, they take on the 
temperature of the water around 
them. And since their bodies have 
a particular range of temperatures 
at which they are most comfortable, 
it stands to reason that bass try to 
find water which is of that particu- 
lar temperature range. 
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Like any other living thing, fish 
are going to look for the environ- 
ment that’s most comfortable for 
them. When the hot summer sun is 
making the water on the surface of 
a lake or river feel like the inside 
of a frying pan, no sane fish is going 
to be up there. They’ll be down 
where the water is cooler. 

Not only do extremes make them 
uncomfortable, but they also slow 
down the various bodily functions. 

Up north where the rivers and 
lakes freeze over during the winter, 
some fish have actually been known 
to hibernate, living off the fat stored 
up in their bodies. 

In Florida, of course, we don’t 
have such wide extremes, but those 
we do have are wide enough to af- 
fect the fish perceptibly. 

This concept answers a lot of 
questions concerning the feeding 
habits of the largemouth. For one 
thing, it tells us why, during the 
cold winter days, the best fishing 
{ime is around noon. At that time 
the water has warmed up enough 
that the digestive process is allowed 
to resume its normal function. As 
the sun sinks in the afternoon the 
water gradually gets colder and 
colder and bass become less and less 
active. 

It also explains why, during the 
height of summer heat, bass feed at 
night instead of during the day. In 
the hottest part of the day they are 
deep where the water is cooler. At 








“I spent the weekend on the water, why?” 


night, after the sun has set and the 
surface cools off, they come to the 
surface to feed on the miriad kinds 
of food available to them there. 


While you’re fishing for the large- 
mouth at night, there is another im- 
portant factor, In lakes and rivers 
there are usually a few places where 
bass feed regularly — and the trick 
is to find those places. Reilly had 
found one, as my experience with 
him proved. 

And, of course, the kind of lake 
or river determines to a large extent 
the right spot. Lakes with little in 
the way of shoreline vegetation, but 
with rooted plant life in the deeper 
water, would be described by a 
Yankee angler as ideal for the small- 
mouth bass. 


But such conditions are practically 
impossible to find in Florida. There 
is hardly a lake or a pond in the 
state which does not have vegetation 
along the shore. During the heat of 
summer the deeper water becomes 
deficient in oxygen, so the large- 
mouth — which is probably the 
hardiest of fish from the point of 
view of being affected by tempera- 
ture extremes — will not always be 
found in the deep water, but will 
sometimes come up into the grass 
beneath hyacinths and lily pads 
where he will find the oxygen con- 
tent more to his liking. 

He will sometimes be found under 
hollow banks, ledges, bridges, and so 
forth. Keep in mind that the large- 
mouth is still seeking cooler water, 
so be sure to work the shady sides of 
such locations. 

Well, the outcome of my night 
fishing jaunt with Reilly is that I 
no longer keep sunburn lotion in 
my tackle box. Don’t need to. | 
spend normal sunburn hours lying 
in the shade of a cool tree, nursing 
that sweating can, while I watch 
the misguided souls on their way to 
tempt the summer-time indifference 
of the largemouth. 

Of course, they can sit and drink 
cool ones while they watch me off 
in the evenings. But there’s one big 
difference between us. 


I bring home bass! @ 
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RED-COCKADED 
WOODPECKER 


Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 
Sphyrapicus varius. 

Many a squirrel hunter slipping 
through Florida’s woodlands has 
been fooled by the calling of this 
sapsucker. Among the many differ- 
ent notes the species utters is a 
downward-slurred call that may be 
written as keeyew. At a distance 
especially it sounds a good deal 
like one of the common call notes of 
the cat squirrel. 

The common name is well-found- 
ed for the underparts — the belly — 
of both male and female are washed 
with pale yellow or yellowish white. 
A conspicuous breast patch of black 
is a plumage feature of both sexes. 
The throat of the male is red, of the 
female white. The crown of both is 
red bordered with black. These 
plumage characteristics coupled 
with a large longitudinal white 
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patch on the wings make the yellow- 
belly easily identified. 

The species is well distributed 
during the winter months, being 
found at that season from as far 
north as Michigan and Massachu- 
setts southward through the Baha- 
mas into Mexico. It nests from the 
mountains of western North Caro- 
lina northward into Canada. 

In Florida the yellow-bellied sap- 
sucker is in residence during late 
fall into the spring. Southbound 
migrants usually arrive during Oc- 
tober and some birds at least linger 
until late April or early May. 

In feeding, the yellow-belly makes 
a great many punctures through the 
outer bark of such trees as the long- 
leaf pine, hickory, maple, basswood, 
cypress and others. At times the 
punctures are arranged in more or 
less regularly spaced rows and may 


completely encircle the trunk. The 
bird returns at a later time to eat 
the sap that has oozed from the 
puncture, along with any insects 
that may have been trapped in the 
sticky fluid. In addition, wild fruits 
and berries are eaten in consider- 
able quantities as are ants and other 
insects. 


Hairy Woodpecker, 
Dryobates villosus. 

Although it is widely distributed 
throughout most of the state, this 
smallish woodpecker is seldom found 
in any great abundance in a given 
locality. In total length specimens 
of the southern race (audubonii) 
average between 742 and 8% inches 
with a wingspread of perhaps 14 to 
15 inches, 

The black and white plumage pat- 

(Continued on next page) 
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tern is distinguished by a _ broad 
white stripe running down the mid- 
dle of the back. A splash of red on 
the back of the head marks the male 
of the species. The female lacks this 
touch of color. 


The Hairy Woodpecker and the 
smaller Downy Woodpecker are 
strikingly similar in appearance. 
Size, one of the distinguishing fea- 
tures, is a difficult one to apply in 
the field for seldom are the two seen 
close enough together to make this 
comparison possible. One sure mark 
of separation between the two spe- 
cies is that of the outer tail feathers. 
The smaller Downy Woodpecker 
has barred or spotted outer tail 
feathers while those of the larger 
bird are whitish without markings. 

The bills of the two birds are per- 
haps the most readily spotted sepa- 
rating characteristic. The propor- 
tionately longer and heavier bill of 
the Hairy contrasts sharply with the 
small conical bill of the Downy. 


The Hairy Woodpecker is a wide- 
ly distributed species, ranging suit- 
able habitat from southern Alaska 
and Canada southward through the 
Bahamas. 


The woodland nesting holes are 
excavated in dead trees, frequently 
oaks or willows. The foot deep nest 
cavity is reached through an en- 
trance hole approximately 2 inches 
in diameter. The usual clutch con- 
sists of 4 or 5 eggs, white and with- 
out markings. 

The larvae of boring beetles is an 
important food item of this species. 
Its extraordinarily long barb-tipped 
tongue is highly useful in extracting 
the larvae from the protective tun- 
nels in dead trees. Ants and cater- 
pillars are among the other animal 
foods that are avidly sought out. 


Downy Woodpecker, 
Dryobates pubescens. 

As was previously pointed out, 
the Downy Woodpecker is almost a 
Hairy Woodpecker in miniature in- 
sofar as the plumage pattern is con- 
cerned. The differences in the bill 
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conformation and in the outer tail 
feathers plus the size being the es- 
sential distinguishing features. 

This is another wide-ranging 
member of the family. The Downy 
Woodpecker is a familiar sight in 
suitable habitat over much of the 
country from northwestern Alaska 
southward into California and the 
Gulf states. In Florida this busy 
woodland sprite is a fairly common 
resident in all sections with the ex- 
ception of the Keys. 

Although they have been known 
to excavate nesting cavities in fence 
posts, the more common site by far 
is in a tree. The chosen tree may be 
dead or may be merely a dead 
branch of a still living specimen. 
The entrance hole is about an inch 
and a half in diameter opening into 
a cavity of a foot or perhaps less in 
size. The average clutch is from 
4 to 5 white eggs. Nesting activity 
in Florida takes place during April 
and May. 

This smallest of the state’s wood- 
peckers is most frequently seen in 
the open woodlands and swamps but 
it often visits groves and gardens 
about towns. Vegetable material 
makes up only a small portion of 
the Downy’s food. Insects, especial- 
ly wood boring ants, comprise the 
greater part of the diet. Beetles, 
grasshoppers, caterpillars, crickets, 
roaches, and other insects are also 
taken as the opportunity permits. 
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“Hurry fellows! My wife is in there.” 


Red-cockaded Woodpecker, 
Dryobates borealis. 

Between the Hairy Woodpecker 
and the Downy in average body size 
is the Red-cockaded Woodpecker. 
The total length measurement aver- 
ages close to 744 inches with a wing 
spread of about 15 inches. 

The black and white plumage of 
the back is arranged in a ladder-like 
pattern of alternating hues. The 
adult birds are characterized by a 
black cap, set off in the males by a 
small tuft of red on the side of the 
head. The underparts of the adults 
are white with dark markings. 

The red-cockaded Woodpecker is 
a southerner by birth and by choice. 
It is known from the southeastern 
portion of Virginia southward into 
southern Florida. Westward it has 
been reported to northeastern Okla- 
homa and southeastern Texas. 

In Florida the species shows a 
definite preference for the pine flat- 
woods. If it is ever encountered in 
other types of habitat, the observa- 
tion is an unusual one. It is not at 
all an abundant species even in the 
best of habitat. This fact coupled 
with its restricted choice as to nest- 
ing and feeding grounds makes the 
bird one of the least known of the 
Florida members of the family. 

The nesting cavity is excavated in 
a living pine tree and is usually lo- 
cated from 20 feet above ground to 
as much as 100 or so feet up. “Black 
heart” trees, those with rotted cen- 
ters, are inevitably selected, the 
birds drilling through the sound 
wood to reach the more easily 
worked dead center wood. An un- 
usual quirk of behavior in this re- 
gard is the habit of pecking through 
the bark about the entrance hole, 
making the gum pour freely. The 
birds return season after season to 
the same nesting cavity as long as 
the gum flows from holes pecked in 
the bark around the entrance. 

The species is a noisy one, calling 
frequently. When feeding, they 
move about a good bit, usually in 
company of others of their kind. 

Wood-boring insects and larvae 
provide most of the food of the Red- 
cockaded Woodpecker. @ 
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Question: I have a 9-foot, 6-ounce 
Ted Williams Fly Rod, a Pflueger 
Medalist Reel, and a GAF bug taper 
line. Would this outfit be suitable for 
snook and tarpon on the St. Lucie 
River? What would be the best time 
to try? 

C. H. Ellis, Eau Gallie, Fla. 


Answer: Your outfit sounds perfect 
for the purpose you state. I'd guess 
April or May as being tops for snook 
and tarpon on the St. Lucie. You can 
write Pruitt’s Fish Farm, Box 958, 
Stuart, Florida, for more specific in- 
formation, or you can call Burt Pruitt 
at Stuart 495-J-1. Modern house- 
keeping cottages at reasonable rates 
are available. 


Question: I plan a Florida vyaca- 
tion this summer. I hear the Tamiami 
Trail Canal is good again. Is_ this 


true? What waratel you recommend 
as the best three spinning lures for 
canal waters? 

W. P. Cozad, Columbus, Ohio 


Answer: You heard right — the Ta- 
miami Canal is hot and should stay 
that way all year. I'd use the 503 or 
506 Gold Suver-Duner, the T-916 
Silver Flash Spin-I-Diddee, and the 
new Optic lure. For complete infor- 
mation about fishing the Miami area, 
send 35¢ to Vic Dunaway, Fishing 
Editor, THE MIAMI HERALD, Miami, 
Fla. Ask for the 59 HERALD FISHING 
GUIDE. 


Question: I noticed in FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE Magazine an answer of 
yours to Dr. Mietk, Palm Beach, con- 
cerning maps of Florida’s boating wa- 
ters. You answered that you knew of 
none available. This is to inform you 
that the Florida Development Com- 
mission, Tallahassee, Florida, while 
not furnishing charts of Florida wa- 
ters, does have the following booklets 
available without charge: “Cr uising 
Guide to the Suwannee River”: “Flor- 
ida — the Fisherman’s Paradise’: 
“Florida Events”; “Leesburg, Florida, 
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“Florida 


Fishing & Boating Map”; 
Fresh Water Fish and Fishing’; 
“Florida Boating.” Hope this helps. 

Helen Wadley, Fla. Dev. 


Com., Tallahassee, Fla. 
Answer: Thanks a lot. I'm sure 
many readers will want to take ad- 
vantage of this fine offer. 


Question: [I'd like to take my fam- 
ily on a tenting vacation either on the 
St. Lucie or the Loxahatchee River. 
Do you know of any good camping 
sites where we could stay? 

J. H. Hutchinson, Miami, Fla. 


Answer: I know of no really good 
camp sites on the St. Lucie, but there 
are fine camping grounds on the 
Loxahatchee in Jonathan Dickinson 
State Park. Park entrance is off High- 
way No. 1 just north of the Jupiter 
Inlet Lighthouse. Hope you have fun. 


Question: Can you tell me the 
name of the boat pictured on page 15 
of the January issue of FLORIDA WiLp- 
Lire? This looks like the kind of fish- 
ing boat I’ve been hunting for years. 

J. H. Chapman, Thomasville, Ga. 


Answer: I did a piece about this 
boat entitled, “Revolt Afloat,’ in 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE of April 1957, I 
said then it was the finest fishing boat 
I'd ever seen. I still think so. This 
boat is made by the Fiber-Craft Boat 
Company, 1820 N.E. 146th Street, 
North Miami, Florida. A request will 
get you literature all about it. 


Question: I have an aluminum boat 
that no amount of washing or scrub- 
bing will keep bright. I've tried ev- 
erything, but it's still a dirty, blotched 
oray. 


T. J. Woodell, Orlando, Fla. 


Answer: Id try a cloth buffer with 
a polishing compound on a %4-inch 
drill. Then I'd wax the whole deal, 
but as you live in Orlando, why not 
try for this information from the Or- 
lando Clipper Boat Company, who 


manufactures fine, aluminum boats in 


that city? 


Question: I have a 3-horsepower 
motor and am undecided on what 
type of boat to buy for general, Flor- 
ida fishing. I want to be able to carry 
it on top ao: my car. How about the 
12-foot, car-top boat I’ve been hear- 
ing about? 

M. L. Turbeville, Sarasota, Fla. 


Answer: I imagine you are refer- 
ring to the Penn Yan Car Top, and 
this is a good boat for what it was in- 
tended. I would not recommend it 
for general, Florida use with a 3- 
horse motor. If I had that motor, I'd 
put it on a 17-foot, square stern, alu- 
minimum canoe. Grumman makes a 


dandy. 


The longer canoe will give you 
more speed, more room, and much 
greater durability than the car top 
boat. What's more, the canoe will be 
more stable and much easier to load 
and unload on the top of your car. 


Question: I’m glad to see some- 
one recommending heavier spinning 
tackle for a change. I enjoyed your 
piece on the Norseman Reel. I have 
long felt that ultralight tackle for 
Florida fish was carrying this thing a 
little too far. 

E. Marx, Coral Gables, Fla. 


Answer: Glad you agree. There is 
nothing sporting about using tackle 
too light for the job. This is beauti- 
fully illustrated in sailfishing, where 
ultralight gear brings the fish in (if at 
all) so exhausted he either drowns or 
is an easy prey for sharks if released. 
In my opinion, all such fishing is in 
the stunt category and should be so 
considered. 


Question: You mention Florida 
Leggy Bugs as being a favor ite flv 
rod lure. Where can I get one? 

T. A. Williams, South Bay, Fla. 


Answer: FLORIDA WILDLIFE of Tune 
1958 carried the complete story of 
Florida Leggy Bugs, along with a nic- 
ture text on how to make them. They 
are manufactured by the Florida 
Products Company, 815 Weir St.. 
Stuart, Florida. 

(Editor’s note: Hope this, also, an- 
swers the many other requests for this 
information.) - 
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By EDMUND McLAURIN 


ACK IN THE 1930’s Florida Wild- 
life’s Gun Editor was an avid 
reader of the scientific and mechani- 
eal journals — as he is now. He re- 
calls reading one specific text that 
heralded the coming age of plastics, 
and how materials created by chem- 
ists’ test tubes would greatly change 
and benefit our lives. 

Although the sportsman was men- 
tioned as being among beneficiaries, 
the possible use of tough, light- 
weight plastics in the category of 
outdoor equipment was given only 
general editorial treatment. The 
reader was left to draw his own con- 
clusions and, if he were like this 
Gun Editor, his visualization of 
eventual use of plastics in sporting 
goods manufacturers was more on 
the conservative side than truly ac- 
curate, 

Now —as we all know —syn- 
thetic materials are common and 
necessary items of our everyday liv- 
ing. Today we cannot imagine our- 
selves doing without what thirty 
years ago we could not believe 
would have future practical exist- 
ence. 





Besides domestic application, plas- 
tics — particularly ‘“Zytel,” struc- 
tural strength nylon resin —help 
speed and economize production of 
many unrelated products. Long- 
wearing gears of complicated manu- 
facturing machinery, and precision 
parts needed in the automotive, elec- 
trical, textile, business machine and 
medical fields, among many typical 
utilizations, are now made of plas- 
tic. 

It was inevitable that plastics 
should invade the firearms field. 
Probably one of the first major uses 
was the making of gunstocks of 
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Tenite by the Stevens Arms Com- 
pany and the Daisy air rifle people. 
However, these plastic gunstock 
creations were regarded more as 
radical exceptions to custom than 
natural trend; in the minds of most 
shooters of the period, no plastic 
could ever equal the beauty and ap- 
propriateness of natural wood as 
gunstock material. For this reason 
alone, the early plastic gunstocks 
failed to hit peaks of popularity. 
Mostly they were used by shooters 
to whom the substitution of plastic 
for wood did not make any particu- 
lar difference. True gunlovers re- 
mained loyal to wood... . 

More favorably received were the 
subsequent uses of plastic in the 
making of such items as gun cases, 
molded pistol grips, rainwear, car- 
tridge boxes, cleaning rod guides, 
reloading equipment, shooting glass 
frames and lenses, game calls, shot- 
hole gauges, duck decoys, compasses 
and many other shooting accessories 
of eventual synthetic composition. 
So accepted and useful have been 
numerous shooting items made of 
plastic that the development of plas- 
tic shotgun shells (by Dutch chem- 
ists) has not seemed radical nor un- 
expected. In all probability, future 
American-made shotgun shells also 
will be made of plastic — that is, if 
industrial research shows that they 
can be produced more economically, 
and to American standards of shot- 
shell performance. . . 

But relatively few shooters have 
visualized a rifle or shotgun with 
most of its parts made of nylon!... 

Remington has created just such 
a gun—a .22 caliber autoloading 
rifle of both practical application 
and marked eye appeal. 





To be marketed under the model 
name “Nylon 66,” the new rifle is 
constructed with buttstock, fore- 
stock, receiver and such component 
parts as bolt handle, magazine fol- 
lower and plug, complete trigger 
and trigger guard assemblies and 
certain mechanical parts, made from 
Zytel, duPont’s structural grade 
nylon. 

Besides being a real beauty, the 
new Remington, as tested by this 
Gun Editor, is an extremely ac- 
curate, lightweight firearm and one 
unaffected by rough handling, heat, 
cold, oils, most solvents, fungus and 
repeated handling of exterior sur- 
faces with moist hands. 

The heat test included leaving the 
new Remington “Nylon 66” rifle 
overnight on top of a hot heat-vent 
pipe, and the exposure and abuse 
tests included leaving the rifle out- 
doors day and night, tossing it re- 
peatedly on the floor of a station 
wagon and of dousing it with various 
solvents and gritty mixtures. 

Test-fired from prone position 
with the aid of a supporting sandbag 
and an installed scope sight, ten 
shot groups measuring as small as .4 
of an inch were made at 75 yards. 
In no instance did any of the prone- 
fired ten shot groups exceed 34 of an 
inch spread. Remington’s “three- 
point” method of bedding rifle ac- 
tion in its stock is undoubtedly an 
influencing factor of the “Nylon 
66’s” fine accuracy. 

Inherent accuracy is better than 
the best shooting the average user 
is capable of doing offhand, without 
artificial support. . . . For squirrel 
hunting this Fall, the new Reming- 
ton “Nylon 66” should be ideal... . 

From the finished appearance of 
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the new Remington autoloader, and 
the way it functions, it is not sur- 
prising to learn that four years of 
factory testing lies behind its intro- 
duction. 


Before even attempting the me- 
chanical design, Remington called 
on research chemists to submit a 
basic material which would satisfac- 
torily mold into any desired shape; 
possess high tensile, impact and flex- 
ural strength; have high abrasion 
and heat distortion resistance; be 
self-extinguishing; remain unaffect- 
ed by solvents, mild acids, alkalis, 
fungus, rodents, insects and cold: 
have an easily repaired finish; be of 
lightweight and retain permanent 
color; give no corrosive effect on 
metals, and, finally, be self-lubri- 
cating and dimensionally stable. 
DuPont structural Nylon 66, or Zy- 
tel, was the material finally chosen. 

Consider just two of the named 
specifications — high abrasion re- 
sistance and high structural 
strength: In the abrasion resistance 
tests, for example, firing of 75,000 
rounds in one test model showed no 
appreciable wear on internal nylon 
parts. Six others were fired 25,000 
rounds each without lubrication and 
no apparent wear. 

In tests made to determine tensile 
impact and flexural strength, first 
models were dropped from the 
fourth floor of a building and run 
over by automobiles. 

Such repeated and _ conclusive 
tests speak for themselves; they 
mean that the new rifle was not 
rushed from the idea stage into the 
dealer delivery phase. 

To better understand the new 
Remington rifle and its revolution- 
ary incorporations, it is well to con- 
sider it feature by feature: 

General Specifications: Overall 
length — 3834 inches. Weight — 
about four pounds. Caliber — .22 
rimfire, chambered to accept .22 
long rifle cartridges only. Receiver 
and stock—made in one piece, 
thereby eliminating all usual seams 
and joints. Many internal, function- 
ing parts are made of tough, self- 
lubricating Zytel. 
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Action: Autoloading (after first 
shot). Solid frame. Bolt handle and 
ejection port on right side of re- 
celver. 

Loading System: Tubular, straight- 
line feed through butt of stock. 
Fourteen shot capacity, with orange- 
colored magazine follower to show 
when the last cartridge has been fed 
from the storage magazine. (This is 
an important safety factor.) 

Barrel: Length 195% inches, cylin- 
drical in shape and crowned at 
muzzle end. Drilled and tapped for 
front sight. Rifling is 6-groove type, 
with a right-hand twist that makes 
one full turn in 16 inches of barrel 
length. This matches the .22 long 
rifle bullet perfectly, to give desired 
bullet spin and consistent accuracy. 

Receiver: Zytel, structural grade 
nylon. Receiver made integral with 
the stock as a jointless unit. Grooved 
for use of slip-on type scope mounts. 

Stock: Its nylon composition has 
a grainy appearance much like wal- 
nut, and warm to the touch. Check- 
ering at grip and forearm enhances 
the streamlined design. Two white 
plastic, diamond-shaped inlays fur- 
ther dress up the forearm. Both 
fore-end cap and butt-plate are set 
off by a thin white spacer, as is the 
pistol grip cap. 

Stock has a 2-inch drop at comb; 
2%4 inches drop at heel. Length of 
pull is 13,% inches. Pitch is 214 
inches, 

Sights: High style, easily seen, 
blade-type front sight, incorporating 
a square white bead. Rear sight is 
of spring steel, adjusted by coin- 
slotted screws for elevation and 
windage, 

The Williams Gun Sight Com- 
pany, the Lyman firm and the Red- 
field Gun Sight Company are sure to 
come out with receiver-type peep 
sights to fit the Remington “Nylon 
66” rifle. Quite possibly one or 


Ever visualize a rifle with most of its parts 
made of nylon? A Remington .22 caliber, now 
on the market, is made largely from Zytel., 


DuPont's structural grade nylon, 


more models will be available by 
the time you read these lines. 

Trigger Pull: Sample tested by 
Florida Wildlife’s Gun Editor had a 
smooth trigger release after an ap- 
plied pull of approximately four 
pounds. Factory range of allowed 
tolerance is from a minimum of 344 
to a maximum of 612 pounds. 

Safety: A feature that this Gun 
Editor especially likes is the con- 
venient shotgun style, manual safe- 
ty located on top of the grip of the 
Remington “Nylon 66.” It complete- 
ly disconnects the trigger with the 
firing mechanism when on “Safe.” 
A red warning dot indicates when 
the safety latch is in firing position. 

Colors: Remington is presently 
manufacturing the “Nylon 66” .22 
caliber autoloading rifle in two 
colors — Mohawk Brown and Sene- 
ca Green. 

Color in firearms is nothing new 
to either Remington or rival manu- 
facturers. Use of color in guns is 
already widespread; shooters can ex- 
pect more gun models to hit the con- 
sumer market in color form... . 

The sample “Nylon 66” tested by 
Florida Wildlife’s Gun Editor did 
not have a price tag attached, but 
the new Remington will probably 
retail for a trifle less than $50, or 
about $12 less than the catalog price 
of Remington’s two-tone, aluminum 
alloy receiver, Model 572. slide- 
action. 

There is no doubt but what the 
“Nylon 66” will make a fine plinking 
rifle and a light, accurate firearm 
for the small game hunter to carry 
afield of season. It is an ideal rifle 
for the shooter who doesn’t want to 
bother with gun care between the 
days of use. 

First shipments of the Remington 
“Nylon 66” .22 autoloader are now 
reaching Florida sporting goods 
dealers. @ 
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GOLD COAST BASS 
(Continued from page 15) 
there before us stood a line of man- 

grove trees. 

“Here we are,’ Sam announced 
with a grin. 

I wouldn’t have suspected we 
were near deep water. Yet when 
Sam stepped forward a few feet and 
parted the thick branches there was 
revealed to our surprised glances a 
sizable lake. 

Mr. Big limped closer to look for 
a place from which to cast a lure. 
There was none. The tangled, slen- 
der mangrove roots formed an over- 
head canopy that extended right out 
into the lake. 

“Go on, wade in,” Sam told him 
mercilessly. “Maybe it'll cool yuh 
off.” 

Mr. Big glared. I caught Sam’s 
eye, shaking my head. 

Sam continued to grin, “Don’t 
worry,” he told me after Mr. Big 
had pushed past to cautiously test 
the muddy bottom. “Once he wets a 
line in there he’ll forget everything. 
It’s so full of big bass they get in 
one another’s way.” 

There came an anguished yell, fol- 
lowed immediately by a wild thrash- 
ing of water. With one accord Sam 
and I leaped in the direction of our 
companion. 

“A crocodile,’ Mr. B.  shrilled, 
grabbing me unceremoniously about 
the neck. “Musta been 8 feet long. 
Almost stepped on —” 

“A ‘gator,’ Sam corrected auto- 
matically. “See? There he is, out 
yonder. He won’t bother yuh now.” 

“The hell with that —” 

“Go on,” Sam chided. “I'll stay 
here with you. You wanted out 0’ 
this world fishin’ — well, this is it.” 

Mr. Big looked at me. I glanced 
uncertainly past him to a spot 50 
yards beyond where the disturbed 
saurian had surfaced, only his eyes 
and nose showing. “Give it a try,” 
I encouraged. Yet even as I said it 
we heard a double splash. Two more 
‘gators on the far side of the lake 
had slipped clumsily off the sunny 
mangrove roots there. 

As I believe I have already indi- 
cated, Mr. Big was an avowed bass 
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The Florida biqmouths proceeded to cut up 


in such a manner that our Mr. EB. got so 
excited and waded right in after them. 


fisherman. It took great effort, but 
he accepted the short bait casting 
rod with its small popper lure that 
Sam rigged for him. Then he inched 
back into the lake. 

The first cast brought immediate 
results. There was a sharp swirl of 
water as hungry jaws opened and 
closed. Then the taut line was being 
jerked down and away in a fast are 
that knifed toward the center of the 
lake. 


“Well!” Mr. Big exclaimed unbe- 
lievingly. 

The fish, however, wasn’t going 
to fight. After that first short run 
he went to the bottom to sulk. 

“That’s no black bass,” Mr. Big 
predicted coldly. 

He was right. When he’d horsed 
in the reluctant victim it proved to 
be of an ugly mottled olive color 
with a single, abnormally long dor- 
sal fin. 

“Mudfish,” Sam announced flatly. 

That did it! Mr. B. proceeded 
to become genuinely apoplectic. 
“Young man!” he roared mightily. 
“If you and that treacherous snake 
Hymie think you can lure me out 
into this stinking jungle, infested 





with deadly reptiles and man-eating 
crocodiles, only to —” 


He never finished. Several other 
fish had been following curiously in 
the wake of their struggling com- 
panion, and now Mr. B’s mouth fell 
open and his eyes fairly bugged out. 
For one of these other finnsters had 
risen lazily to the surface nearby — 
rolling over there just once — but 
long enough for Mr. B. to observe 
the curving bronze back, the great 
jaws extending well back past the 
alert eye. ... 

“Oh, no,” Mr. B. whispered. “It 
can’t be —” 

“Sure it can,” Sam said quickly, 
wrenching free the lure from the ob- 
stinate mudfish’s mouth. “And if 
you think that’s a big one, remem- 
ber that Florida is recognized for 
growing the biggest black bass in 
the country; over 20 pounds —” 

But Mr. Big wasn’t listening. 
Armed with the rod once more, his 
arm eame back and the black nylon 
shot out a bare dozen yards. There 
the popper dropped gently to the 
surface. It lay for a second in the 
slowly widening rings of its own 
ripples. 

Then Mr. Big cautiously twitched 
the line. 

There came a gentle plop from 
the lure. Nothing else happened. 

Mr. B. was hardly breathing now. 
He twitched the line again. 


Who-o-o-o-sh! 


Pandemonium broke loose then. 
Mr. B. yelled exultantly. Sam yelled. 
I yelled. The reel shrilled, the 
level-wind guide flashing back and 
forth in the sun as yards of line 
were burned off the spinning spool. 

Then the fish began to turn. He 
flashed past the spot at the far shore 
where the alligators had dropped 
into the water. He made deliberate- 
ly for a jutting mangrove point and 
would have hung the line up, snap- 
ping it there with the next lunge, 
had not Mr. B. succeeded in skill- 
fully deflecting him at the very last 
moment. 

Twice he boiled upward from the 
surface, turning unceremoniously 
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end-over-end as he tried to shake 
the plug from his gaping mouth. 

But he had met his match. Mr. 
B. seemed to anticipate every move 
—as if each time signals had been 
transmitted to him in advance along 
the dangerously taut line. 

Finally, after a good quarter hour 
of such violent struggle, the 5- 
pound bass lay helplessly at the sur- 
face. And it was then that Mr. Big 
showed himself to be actually 
worthy of the nickname I'd so flip- 
pantly given him. Reaching down, 
making soft reassuring noises in his 
throat as if he were talking to an in- 
jured child (I really believe that 
he’d forgotten completely that Sam 
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FLORIDA CLUB NEWS 
(Continued from page 11) 
the authority for water quality con- 
trol will be ultimately vested in the 
State of Florida. 


3. That the permanent committee 
promote public awareness of the im- 


’ FOR BETTER FISHING 
(Continued from page 21) 
and South Florida Flood Control 
District, in charge of operating and 
maintaining the water control meas- 
ures of the region. 


But ditching and diking can cre- 
ate havoc in fish and wildlife values 
when thought is given to engineer- 
ing efficiency alone. Therefore, the 
Fish Management Division has set 
up a river basin fisheries investiga- 
tions program, under D-J support, 
to watch for the effects of water 
management measures on fishery 
values in the area and to make rec- 
ommendations toward protection of 


the fisheries. 


In looking for the possible effects 
of water control proposals, the river 
basins team studies the natural con- 
dition of the bit of water in ques- 
tion. What is the natural pattern of 
vegetation? Is the fish population in 
balance? What will happen if the 
water level is altered? What, if any, 
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and I were present) he carefully RE- 
LEASED that spent fish. 

“Would’ja look at that!” 
whispered reverently. 

Mr. Big had released a full dozen 
more, too, before the enormous sun- 
set that flamed across the western 
sky cautioned us to beat a retreat to 
our camp. Each time the fish had 
struck hungrily, viciously, just as 
Sam had predicted. Three of the 
larger fighters we weighed in excess 
of 8 pounds each on Mr. B’s pocket 
scale. 

We kept those that I caught for 
dinner that night. And despite the 
muddy banks, those fish that had 
been so caught in that marl lake 


Sam 


portance of and problems concerned 
in maintaining high water quality. 

4, That the permanent committee 
compile and make available a bibli- 
ography of all unpublished water 
quality basic data. 

5. That adequate legislation be 
provided for acquisition by eminent 
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changes in the engineering plans 
could conserve or possibly increase 


the fishery value of the area while 
not materially upping the cost of 
the project? 


The river basins team participated 
in such a study, along with other 
Game and Fish Commission scien- 
tists, gathering information on the 
fish and wildlife values of the north- 
west shore of Lake Okeechobee. 
The resulting report led to recom- 
mendations that may help save this 
sportsman’s paradise from destruc- 
tive diking. (For a fuller account, 
see “South Florida Boom,” in FLOR- 
IDA WILDLIFE, February 1959.) The 
river basins project has also studied 
the probable effects on sports fishing 
of water control measures on Lake 
Istokpoga, the Everglades and the 
Kissimmee River, submitting re- 
ports and recommendations to the 
Corps of Engineers. 


Perhaps it is in work such as the 
river basins project carries out that 
the future of good fishing in Florida 


tested as sweet as any I'd ever eaten. 

That night, when once I was 
awakened by the tortured shriek of 
the limpkin, I saw that our camp- 
fire had long since been reduced to 
white ash. I lay there, listening to 
the sibilant whispers, the sudden 
splashes, the flutterings and scratch- 
ings and the occasional distant 
screams in this paradise that God 
had left on earth for man. 

And I knew by the contented 
breathing coming from Mr. Big’s 
sleeping bag that tomorrow would 
prove a happy day; that nothing 
further could happen now that 
would jeopardize the signing of 
Hymie’s coveted contract. ... © 


domain of proper easements for ef- 
fluent facilities into receiving bodies 
of water. 

6. That private concerns doing re- 
search on factors affecting water 
quality make all non-confidential 
basic data available to authorized 
state agencies. @ 


is most at stake. Once the environ- 
ment is changed by ditch or dike, 
the best of fish management pro- 
cedures cannot bring back the old 
conditions. Once ruined, fishing in 
such an area is probably forever 
ruined. Thus the vital importance 
of fishery management research at 
the planning table! Floridians can 
justly boast that in this respect, 
Florida is among the foremost states 
in the nation. 


This, then, is a short review of 
some of the fish management proj- 
ects under way in Florida and made 
possible by the D-J Act. Taken to- 
gether, these projects add up to bet- 
ter fishing for Florida. Taken away, 
you have left a losing battle against 
mounting fishing pressure, unbal- 
anced fish populations, loss of habi- 
tat, flood, drainage and pollution. 

You can be proud, because you, 
the sportsman, make D-J support 
possible. And D-J makes better 
fishing possible! @ 
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Now that hunting season is over, shooting 
activity must take other forms than that of 
seeking meat for the table. Informal target 
shooting or plinking with a handgun is one 
activity that should not be overlooked. 
Smashing breakable targets gives the hand- 
gunner a lot of inexpensive pleasure, espe- 
cially so when it is combined with fast-draw 
dexterity. 

A new handgun that both men and women 
shooters will surely like to use is the recently 
announced Ruger “Bearcat” 6-shot .22 cali- 
ber single-action revolver, pattened after the 
best of the early Remington percussion revol- 
vers and weighing only 172 ounces. In 
essence, the new model may be considered 
a miniature companion piece to the already 
famous Ruger ‘’Single Six'’ model revolver. 

Besides being only 8% inches long, over- 
all, the new “‘Bearcat’’ derives added light- 
ness from its one-piece high tensile strength 
aluminum alloy frame. Cylinder and barrel 
are of special high grade steel. Cylinder has 
recessed chambers (not fluted), decorated 
with engraving; barrel length is 4 inches, 
being 9/16 of an inch in diameter at breech 
and 12 of an inch at the muzzle end. Rifling 
is of 6-groove type, with a one turn in four- 
teen inches of twist boring. 

All working springs are coil-type — highly 
desirable in a revolver — and the ‘‘Bear- 
cat's’ lockwork is the same as used on 
Ruger’s “Single-Six’’ and “Blackhawk” re- 
volvers, except that trigger and cylinder 
latch are mounted on a common pivot. 

Characteristically, like other single-action 
frontier’ style revolvers, the ‘Bearcat’ is 
loaded and emptied through a port in the 
right side of the frame, with the .22 caliber 
empties being pushed out of the recessed 
chambers by a spring-action ejector rod 
mounted on the right underside of the barrel. 

Sights are of fixed, open style, with square 
notch design rear. Sight radius is 5 inches. 

Hammer operation is in two stages, each 
definitely announced by an audible “‘click.’’ 
The first indicates that the hammer is in 
“safe” position; the second that its cocked 
and ready for firing. For absolute safety, 
carry your ‘’Bearcat’’ like the old gunfighters 
carried theirs — with hammer down on an 
empty cylinder, when holster contained. 

Ruger’s new .22 revolver is nicely finish- 
ed, with the aluminum parts anodized to 
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match blued steel parts, and harmonize with 
a brass-color aluminum trigger guard. 

Being use to larger, heavier revolvers, 
FWFT&T found the ‘Bearcat’ model a bit 
slow to load on first attempts, but a little 
practice greatly improved the procedure. 
Trigger pull proved excellent—probably be- 
ing about 23 pounds. 

The “Bearcat” is priced at $49.50. It 
should be especially popular with women 
and young shooters. 





Serious fishermen strive constantly to en- 
hance their normal fishing luck, and many 
basically good commercial fishing lures 
have been improved in design and perform- 
ance by Florida fishermen who have made 
observant, analytical study of their charac- 
teristics. Through recommendations made 
to tackle makers, good lures are often al- 
tered in later manufactures so that they are 
even more appealing to fish. 

One example is the improved version of 
the European type spinner, developed from 
suggestions made by R. W. Miller, Lake- 
land, Florida. 

Miller—who incidentally has long been 
active in Polk County conservation programs 
— used German, French and other European 
type spinners with very good results when 
he was in Germany in 1954 and 1955. 
However, he observed that he missed a lot 
of strikes because of the hooking arrange- 
ment of the particular lures used. He did 
some experimental alteration work on his 
own, with good results. 

Major changes embodied a way of quickly 
changing hooks, and machining of lure 
bodies so that hooks project to the rear at 
all times— creating a very deadly “hook- 
er,’ as fish invariably hit the European 
spinner type of lure from the rear. 

Miller interested a lure manufacturer in 
Munich, Germany, in making the improved 
spinner in quantity, and has since distrib- 
uted it in the United States, Canada, Alas- 
ka, New Zealand and in European countries. 

FWFTGT has been field testing Miller's 
lure, known commercially as “The Colo- 
nel," for months and is satisfied that it is a 
productive lure and a definite improvement 
on basic European type spinner baits. Use 
it for those hard-to-hook fresh water bass. 


Look for “The Colonel’’ in Florida tackle 
stores, or write R. W. Miller, P. O. Box 
1340, Lakeland. 





For family or group camping, assembly of 
sufficient cooking and mess kit items can be 
a problem. Seldom do individual pieces 
store compactly; likewise, plates, tableware 
and coffee cups are frequently lacking in 
needed numbers. 

Solution to the problem is a six party 
Paleo, 18-piece all aluminum cooking and 
mess kit, product of Worcester Pressed 
Aluminum Corp., 9 Hope Ave., Worcester, 
Massachusetts, and a companion item to 
the individual Palco canteens and mess kits 
previously reported on by FWFTGT. 

Components of the 18-piece, No. 796C 
kit, include one 6-quart bucket and cover, 
914" diameter frying pan, 4-quart pot, cof- 
fee pot with cover, six plates, six coffee 
cups with open style handles, one 2-quart 
pot and a smaller (size 7%" diameter) 
frying pan. The No. 796C, 18-piece kit 
retails for $15.75. 

A smaller, four person, 14-piece kit (No. 
796B) containing the same major items as 
the No. 796C listing, but with four plates 
and four cups instead of six each, is also 
available. List price is $14.50. 

The Palco people also make a four party 
“thrift” kit of 12 pieces— same as their 
No. 796C but with the 2-quart pot and 
smaller frying pan omitted. This retails for 
$12.50. 

All three versions are perfect for hunting, 
fishing and camping. Each set nests into 
one compact, easy to carry unit. 

Being made of pure aluminum, compo- 
nent items are light in weight and easy to 
clean; all are fully guaranteed to give satis- 
factory service. 

The Palco line of outdoor equipment is 
nationally advertised and stocked by many 
Florida hardware and department stores. 
The firm’s slogan “The Best in Camping 
since 1919” is simple, truthful statement 
of fact. . . . FWFTGT recommends Palco 
canteens and mess kits as truly quality 
products, honestly marketed by a manufac- 
turer who has cater to sportsmen’s needs for 
more than a quarter of a century... . 
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ROD BREAKING 
(Continued from page 27) 


If you have a fish on for a long 
time you may want to use both 
hands and it’s all right if you use 
judgment. Simply support the rod 
with the other hand a little above 
the handle. Resist any urge to give 
a pitchfork heave because you can 
build up a tremendous force with 
both hands placed well apart. 


A hooked fish sometimes comes 
straight toward you and you have 


trouble taking up the slack. It is nat- 
ural to keep pushing the rod tip 
back over the shoulder in this case. 
That’s risky if you suddenly get a 
tight line and the fish gives a hard 
tug. The rod tip is thus bent into a 
very short, tight arc. 


I often see fish as large as three 
pounds manhandled into a boat by a 
rod tip. It often occurs in school bass 
fishing when the angler wants to get 
his lure back into the water. It’s 
risky business, especially when the 


fisherman reaches up and grabs his 
rod near the tip. With a spinning or 
baitcasting rod it can be done with 
comparative safety if the angler will 
hold the butt of the rod clear up into 
the air with the tip pointing down 
toward the fish. It’s better to grab 
the line or leader if you can’t wait 
for a net and won’t take time to grab 
the fish by hand. It looks pretty silly 
when it doesn’t work. An expert us- 
ually chooses another method. 

Don't kid yourself. Your rod can 
be broken. ©@ 





GO LIGHT FOR CATS 
(Continued from page 17) 


pound channel cat striking a surface 
plug.”’ 

Once, while working the shore- 
line of a small pond for shellecracker 
brim, I had a two-pound channel 
strike a fly-rod popping bug. 

To do the channel cat justice one 
must fish for it with appropriate 
tackle. My pet is a pliant seven- 
foot spinning rod and six-pound-test 
monafilment. My wife prefers an 
eight-foot fly rod and an automatic 
reel loaded with eight-pound mona- 
filment. Another favorite is a limber 
casting rod, especially by those who 
like to “stake” their rigs (resting 
the rod in a forked stick pushed into 
the bank). This way the telltale 
click of the reel will betray the 
strike of a cat. 

The channel cat has barb-like 
sharp spines in front of both the 
pectoral and dorsal fins. Treat these 
weapons with respect. They can in- 
flict painful injury. 

When grasping a cat I cup the 
pocket between thumb and fingers 
around the dorsal fin, and hook the 
thumb and first finger over the pec- 
toral fins. Held firmly this way the 
cat can’t squirm free and can’t nip 
you with those spines. It also is a 
good idea to carry a small pair of 
snips in your pocket where you can 
clip off the spines before stringing 
the fish. Then you won’t accidently 
drive one of the barbs into your 
arm or leg when moving about. 

Bait for channel cats can run the 
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gamut from chicken entrails to ordi- 
nary earthworms. Blood bait con- 
coctions are popular. Personally, I’d 
rather take cats on natural baits 
such as worms, frogs, minnows or 
even frozen shrimp. But bait is one 
thing no two catfishermen seem to 
agree on. Each has his favorite. 
And, usually, it will take catfish. 
The channel isn’t particular. It will 
eat most anything. 

There are numerous ways of pre- 
paring blood bait for cats. Some 
fishermen believe that the more a 
bait stinks, the better it will take 
fish. Others use fresh coagulated 
blood and argue that nothing is as 
effective. Sometimes feathers or va- 
rious forms of meal are mixed with 
the blood to give it substance where 
it will remain on the hook longer. 
Recipes for preparing blood baits are 
too numerous and lengthy to men- 
tion. Anyone interested can get 
these by writing to the U. S. Fish 
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“But isn't that what you said,—it was a 
fly rod?” 


and Wildlife Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington 
25, D: &. 

The channel cat is delicious on the 
the dinner platter. It should be skin- 
ned and boneless fillets of beautiful 
pink-tinted meat trimmed off the 
backbone. Roll these fillets in yellow 
cornmeal and fry a rich golden 
brown in lard and bacon drippings. 
Serve with a generous order of hush 
puppies. 

While there are expert catfisher- 
men, there is no particular skill in- 
volved in catching channels. They 
wander aimlessly along the bottom 
in search of food and if you simply 
get your bait down to them you are 
apt to catch fish. Some people like 
to still-fish chunks of bait anchored 
with heavy sinkers on the bottom. 
I like to let the current carry a split- 
shot sinker and my bait along the 
bottom. Some people even use cork 
bobbers where they know when they 
get a nibble. 

One nice thing about channel cat- 
fish is that they can be found most 
anywhere. They are widely distri- 
buted across Florida. Probably there 
is good catfishing waters within a 
short drive of your home. 

Fishing for catfish isn’t dictated 
by seasons, either. A channel cat 
ean’'t read a calendar, much less 
care what time of year it is. All one 
must do to enjoy some blue-ribbon 
sport is find a concentration of cat- 
fish and get ’em to bite. Most times, 
that’s easy. The channel catfish is 
practically everyplace. And it is 
always hungry. @ 
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WHAT’S YOUR LINE? 
(Continued from page 35) 


lieving that no line is attached to a 
bait, line manufacturers dye their 
products a wide range of solid colors 
and multi-hues. Some achieve al- 
most total invisibility when fished. 

For fishing clear waters of the 
open Gulf and ocean, light tan col- 
ored lines are considered by guides 
as being less visible to fish than the 
usual green shade. 

Often overlooked is the fact that 
it is just as important to have line 
invisibility in dark, murky waters 
as when angling in those that are 
crystal clear. For this reason, a line 
of medium brown coloration is a 
good choice for fishing somewhat 
muddy and dark-bottomed waters. 

Line backlashes—the abrupt 
stopping of the revolving reel spool, 
due to loose, snarled loops of line on 
the reel — are the bane of bait cast- 
ers and surf fishermen. Those cre- 
ated from snarled fine diameter ny- 
lon line are often exasperating to 
untangle. 

Backlashes occur whenever the 
spooled line spins faster than the 
released line whips through line 
guides during a cast. Usually back- 
lashes result from (1) Not having 


enough line on the reel spool; (2) 
Failure to control the outgoing line, 
by lightly thumbing the reel spool 
when casting; (3) Jerky, too fast ac- 
tion on the forward phase of a cast, 
and (4) Trying to make applied 
physical force do the casting job that 
the spring of the rod should largely 
do. The first two are responsible 
for most backlashes. 

Once a backlash occurs, there is 
nothing to do except patienily un- 
tangle the loops of line. A crochet 
hook is useful, and thumb-rolling 
some of the coils of spooled line 
toward reel endplates often helps 
free a stubborn snarl. 

To experienced anglers who fish 
natural baits, lines literally speak a 
special language. To them, quick, 
nervous jerks of the line indicate a 
nibbling fish; one that mouths the 
bait is proclaimed by a single short, 
sharp jerk of the line, and a hard 
strike — well, any fisherman under- 
stands that kind of line language! 

Similarly, making a line vibrate 
by holding it taut and striking rod 
and reel sharply with the palm of 
the hand is the fisherman’s way of 
telling a sulking hooked fish to cease 
stalling and resume fighting. 

When fighting a fish, remember 
that as reserve line strips off the 


reel spool against a set brake, drag 
tension increases markedly as the 
diameter of the spooled line de- 
ereases. To avoid possible breakage 
of an already strained line, reel 
braking tension should be eased up 
a little when a hooked fish deter- 
minedly takes out more line. 

Permitting slack to get in a line 
probably loses more hooked fish for 
anglers than any other cause. Try 
to maintain a fairly taut line with- 
out overstrain. 

Developed line-guide friction and 
heat inflict punishment on lines and 
guides little short of terrific. Mono- 
filament lines are especially abra- 
sive of action, and quickly wear 
ring surfaces of cheap line guides. 

Whether of agate or metal, line- 
gathering and tip-top guides should 
be examined frequently for flaws. A 
eracked or scored guide will ruin 
the best of lines. Sometimes the 
flaws are too fine to be seen with un- 
aided eye, but show up readily un- 
der a magnifying glass or when the 
sharp edge of a knife is lightly 
moved around inside the guide’s 
ring. 

Scored places on reel bars, and 
sharp edges on level-wind mech- 
anisms, also cut short the normal 
life of many good lines. @ 





FISHING 
(Continued from page 9) 


of the improvement you acquire will 
be in personal skill, not new tackle. 
Skill comes through practice and ob- 
servation, not from the pocketbook. 


During the course of a year, I go 
fishing with a great many different 
people. Some of these are very good, 
indeed. The very best invariably 
bring along the least amount of gear. 
I will readily admit I’m an old maid 
about my tackle and boat. I’m a 
fanatic about neatness and conven- 
ience. I don’t want even one item on 
board to clutter things up if it isn’t 
absolutely essential. 


A hex on people who bring four 
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or five rods and reels along when 
they know full well they’ll use but 
one. A double hex on people who 








gral 


"By the way Herb, I hear you're geiting 
married. When's the Big Day?” 


lug big tackle boxes along and then 
leave them open all the time with 
much of the eontents scattered 
around the floor boards. 


I hate people who bring mud, 
sand, and shell aboard on their feet 
to foul up my clean boat. These are 
the same ones who are likely to 
smear fish slime, blood, and scales 
all over the place when just a little 
effort would prevent it. These are, 
also, the ones who will spill gas and 
oil into the bilges if you let them 
help with the chores. 


So — please try to keep it simple 
and neat. You will not only enjoy 
your own sport more fully but will 
be a most welcome guest with your 
fellow anglers. @ 
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